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Our aonibes. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

Land of broad rivers, and of ocean lakes, 
Sky-kissing cliffs, and prairies pranked with flowers, 
That, seated on thy mountain throne, dost hear 
The Atlantic and the Pacific’s clamoring surge, 
Battling against thy coast, and throw to each 
Thy snow-white sails, that visit every clime, 

| And kindred under Heaven. Fair land! Freeland! 
How glorious art thou ! 
*Mid thy cultured vales 
The sturdy reapers sing, garnering the corn 
That feedeth other realms, beside their own. 
Toil lifts his brawny arm, and takes the wealth 
That makes his children princes.—Learning wins 
By studious lamp, the better gold, that dreads 
Nor rust, nor robber’s wile.—Art deftly brings 
Tissue and tinture—and the fretted stone— 
Strange steeds of iron, with their ceaseless freight 
| Tramp, night and day,—while the red lightning bears, 
Thy slightest whisper on its wondrous wing. 
Proudly thou spread’st thine eagle pinion o’er 


"The éxiled, and the crushed from every clime, 
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Apvertisement.—Mr. Starling respecktfully | 


caution his patterns and the publick that he is 
going to teach a scool in this town in the branches 
of learning and the scolars will find there own 


books as will be well used except them that plays |, 
hookey will be licked with the strap,—8 cuts for | 


a big boy, and 5 cuts for a little one. For fur- 
ther infarmation, inquire of Mr. Prass the sope 
biler whose darter gut her edication as above. 
N. b.—Wanted a plaice to board with wash- || 
ing and a bed all to hisself. 
Esen Starzine, Jun. 
Balt. Sat. Visiter. 





| Giving them welcome ; may no vulture beak 


|, Transpierce thee for thine hospitality, 


| Butsons of strangers build thy walls, and call 
| Thy gates—salvation. 
Neath thy lofty dome 
*T is good to linger Where, in conclave high, 
Convene the chosen from thy many states, 
Sages, and men of eloquence, who stretch 
| Their line of travel through an empire’s length 
| To pour their wisdom at thy shrine,and make 
| Thy union perfect. From the wind-swept hills, 
To where the rich magnolia drinks the breath 
Of fervid suns—from the great, beating heart 
Of the young giant West, to where the East, 
Wrinkled with thought, doth nurse a Nation’s mind, 
They come to do thee honor. There, to list 
The grave debate, or catch the kindling thrill 
| With which impassioned eloquence maintains 
Thine equal laws, inspires the ardent prayer 
Of patriot love, that God would hold thee safe, 
And firmly knit thy children’s hearts, to share 
One home—one destiny. 
A mighty wind 

Doth shake the palaces of ancient time, 
And voices ’mid the despot thrones are heard, 
Crying, as in Jerusalem of old, 
“Let us depart!’ But thou, my blest Land— 
Like some fair hearth, which hovering angels guard, 
Gather thine offspring aroundthee and make bright 
Their hallowed chain of love. Warm them to bear 
| Each other’s burdens—seek the common good, 

Be pitiful to error, and repress 
| Each ruder breath that stirs to wrathful deeds. 

O, beautiful and glorious! thou dost wrap 

The robes of Liberty around thy breast, 
And, asa matron, watch thy little ones, 
Who from the cradle seek the village school, 
Bearing the baptism on their infant brow 
Of Christian faith and knowled e the bud 

| That at the bursting of its sheath, doth feel 

| Pure dews, and heavenward turn. 
| There is thy strength, 

| In thy young children, and in these who lead 

Their souls to righteousness. The mother’s prayer 
| With a sweet lisper, ere it sinks to rest— 


| 
} 
| 
| 








E The faithful teacher ’mid a plastic group— 
|| The classic halls—the hamlet’s slender spire 


| From whence, as from the solemn Gothic pile 


1 


That crowns the city’s pomp—ascendeth sweet 
Jehovah’s praise—these are thy strength, my Land ! 
| These are thy hope. 

O! lonely Ark, that rid’st 


A tossing deluge, dark with History’s wrecks, 
|, And paved with dead who made not Heaven their help, 
|| God keep thee perfect in thy many parts, 


| 
| 
| 
|| Bound in one living whole. 
| 
| 
} 


Hartford, Conn., May 10, 1848. 
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Hazlitt’s Advice to his Son. 

Do not begin to quarrel with the world too 
soon; for bad as it may be, it is the best we have 
to live in—here. If railing would have made it 
‘better, it would have been reformed long ago; 
but as this is not to be hoped for at present, the 
best way is to slide through it as contentedly and 
innocently as we may. The worst fault it has, 
is want of charity; and calling knave or fool, at 
every turn, will not cure this failing. Consider 
_as a master vanity, that if there were not so many 
knaves and fools as we find, the wise and honest 
would not be those rare and shining characters 
that they are allowed to be; (and, as a matter of 
| philosophy) that if the world be really incorrigi- 
| ble in this respect, it is a reflection to make one 
‘sad and not angry. We may laugh at the mad- 
ness of mankind—we have no right to villify 
| them, for our own sakes or theirs. Misanthropy 

is not the disgust of the mind at human nature, 
but with itself; for it is laying its own exagge- 
_rated vices as foul blots at the doors of others! 
| Do not, however, mistake what I have here said. 
I would not have you, when you grow up, adopt 

the low and sordid fashion of palliating existing 
“shoes of putting the best face upon the worst 
of things. I only mean that indiscriminate, un- 
| qualified satire can do little good; and those who 
‘indulge in the most revolting speculations of hu- 
| man nature, do not themselves always set the 
fairest examples, or strive to prevent further de- 
gradation. 


Business first, then Pleasure. 

A man who is very rich now, was very poor 
when he was a boy. When asked how he got 
his riches, he replied, “My father taught me 
_ never to play till all my work for the day was 
| | finished, and never to spend my money till I earn- 
ed it. If Ihad but half an hour’s work to do 
ina day, I must do that the first thing, and in 
half an hour. I early formed the habit cf doing 
everything in its time, and it soon became per- 
fectly easy to do so. It is to this habit that I 
owe my prosperity.” Let every boy who reads 
this, go and do likewise and he will meet with 














similar reward.— Anecdotes for Boys. 
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THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 


1. Living within the means. 
2. Living up to the means. 
3. Living beyond the means. 


LIVING BEYOND THE MEANS. 
(Concluded from our last number.) 

The morning that Mr. and Mrs. Watson came, 
they found her in a becoming mourning dress, 
every curl and every fold in place. But their 
own feelings of kindness supplied the want of 
hers, and aroused something like sympathy in 
her mind. “We must be friends,” said Mr. 
Watson, as he shook her hand with cordiality, 
“or we shall not fulfill the last request of our 
excellent friend. You must fix on an afternoon 
to pass with us, and bring all your children.” 
Jane could not refuse, and the day was appoint- 
ed, and as Mrs. Watson left the room, she said, 
“Don’t make it later than four.” 

“ Tmpossible,” said Frank, “ go at four! What 
Goths and Vandals! You will expire before you 
can get away. I will pass half an hour after tea, 
and I hope this will finish off the intercourse for 
a year at least. By the by, Jane, put down the 
day of the month, and next year we will return 
the invitation the same day.” 

When the afternoon arrived, a new obstacle 
presented. Elinor, the eldest daughter, who had 
attained her sixteenth year, and was to come out 
the next winter, had her engagements and pur- 
suits, and learnt, with a feeling of disappointment, 
that a long afternoon was to be spent in a scene 
of domestic dullness and ennui. The sacrifice, 
however, was to be made; and, with a naturally 
amiable disposition, and much energy of charac- 
ter,she determined it should be made cheerfully ; 
with a secret hope, however, that they should 
not see the sick young man. 

The sick young man was the first to receive 
them—to welcome them, with a gay and cheerful 
expression, to his father’s house. Mrs. Watson 
lost, at home, all the constraint of forms, to 
which she was unused. She was kind, maternal, 
and affectionate. The table was loaded with 
prints, and works of fancy and taste. Every 
thing was refined, and in good keeping; and to 
the astonishment of the Fultons, Oliver, in 
fashionable phrase, was the “life of the party.” 
Instead of allusions to his feeble health, and a 
list of his infirmities, which the visitors had an- 
ticipated, not a word was hinted on the subject. 
A new treat was prepared for the evening—his 
electrical machine,-with its curious experiments 
—his magic lantern, with its grave and gay 
scenes, its passing characters, so true a picture 
of human life. When the carriage came, to con- 
vey Elinor to the cotillon party, strange as it 
may seem, she preferred staying the evening, and 
the carriage was dismissed. 

Dr. Fulton did not come. Business undoubt- 
edly prevented him. A physician’s time was 
never his own; and “heartily glad” Jane said 





she should be, when he gave up his profession. 


The family returned, delighted with their visit, 
and perfectly convinced that, though Oliver 
looked sick and emaciated, and his hands were 
so white and almost transparent, he could not 
suffer much. Mrs. Fulton said, “suffering was 
not only marked upon the countenance, but it 
destroyed the force and resolution of the charac- 
ter.” In most cases, she was undoubtedly right ; 
but in the present one she was wrong. Many a 
night of anguish did poor Oliver endure—ear- 
nestly praying, if it were the will of Heaven, that 
he might sleep the sleep of death, and wake to 
the morning of a glorious immortality. But, 
then, the remembrance of his parents’ anguish 
came over him, and he prayed for prolonged life, 
for their sakes, and bade them good morning 
with a cheerful smile. 

Sickness and suffering had nerved, not des- 
troyed, the energy of his character, and he had 
learnt to look upon his frame as a machine, which 
the mind was to control. 

There are mysterious sympathies in the heart. 
From this visit, Elinor’s impressions assumed a 
new form. A beauty she already was, and a 
belle likely to be; but, henceforth, all that be- 
longed to these titles devolved on the care of the 
parents. It was Elinor’s delight to visit at Mrs. 
Watson’s—to listen to. the conversation of Oli- 
ver, so blended with wisdom, instruction, and 
amusement. Of a future existence, which she 
had hitherto considered as awfully mysterious, 
and always banished from her thoughts, she 
heard him speak as one of joyful anticipation; 
as separated from this only by a slight barrier. 
Her visits became frequent, and notwithstanding 
her parents wondered at her plebeian taste, 
she passed whole days at Mrs. Watson’s. She 
soon understood Oliver’s character—saw that, 
while his frame was often torn by anguish, the 
mind triumphed. It was a glorious lesson for 
youth; one well calculated to do away the blight- 
ing effects of a life of vanity. Uncle Joshua had 
bequeathed to Elinor an education; not one that 
was to fit her for entering the gay world, but one 
that was gradually to prepare her for the king- 
dom of heaven. 

At length the long-talked-of period arrived, 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Fulton had anticipated. 
He relinquished his profession, and entered into 
partnership with Mr. Bradish, as a merchant. 
They could no longer be considered as on the 
threshold of fashion. They had entered the pre- 
cincts, and were proceeding at a rapid pace. 
They first began by accepting such invitations 
as they persuaded themselves they were morally 
obliged to accept; as if the often-repeated ob- 
servation, “I feel obliged to go,” operated be- 
yond inclination. 

Some there are, veterans of fashion, who, like 
Solomon, weary of the constant round of life, 
persuade themselves that they are bound to 
accept invitations, from respect to the feelings of 


them. How can they think so, when they arrive 
at the drawing room, where every inch of footroom 
is contended for, and where, if shorter than the 
average of the company, they must content them- 
selves with gazing upon the ceiling? To those 
who are just enlisting, there is, undoubtedly, a 
mysterious power in fashion, that enables them 
to make many sacrifices for the honor of being 
called over in the musterroll. 

The frame of the chimneyglass was stuck full 
of cards, white, blue, and yellow, and every eve- 
ning saw Mr. and Mrs. Fulton elbowing their 
way among crowded circles. That all this was 
done with the greatest possible economy of mo- 
ney, there can be no doubt; for Jane had not 
yet learned to throw off all the restraints of early 
habit. But, if money is saved, a far more pre- 
cious expenditure is required. A lady who 
spends her morning in cleaning white kid gloves 
and furbishing a soiled dress, is drawing upon a 
treasure that money cannot replace—time. 

While Elinor was deriving lessons from Oliver, 
that were to endure beyond “ time,” to her mo- 
ther was left the care of preparing for her entrée 
the coming year. No member of parliament, 
canvassing for a place as prime minister, could 
have been keener in his calculations. Many old 
acquaintances were dropped, and many new ones 
acquired. Every article of furniture that was 
purchased, had some reference to the future 
showout—to the ball with which Elinor was to 
be ushered into society. To give it full effect, 
she was carefully secluded; and, like the night- 
blooming cereus, was to burst forth at once. 
Mrs. Watson’s was the only place where she was 
suffered to visit freely; and “they were so out 
of the world, that nobody would ever see her, or 
know it.” 

It was strange how Oliver contrived to mingle 
so much of religion, of high and holy thought, in 
his intercourse with all about him, without ever 
preaching, or even uttering a homily. This 
reflection oceurred to Elinor; and she conned it 
over, till she found out the puzzle. It was the 
language of action, of example, of purpose, forti- 
tude in suffering, filial tenderness, disinterested 
benevolence, and ingenuity in devising aid for the 
unfortunate. His words were consistent with all 
this; but they possessed no higher moral power 
than they derived from living example. 

“How good you are!” said Elinor to him, 
when he was one day kindly explaining to her 
some phenomena of scientific experiments. 

«“T suppose,” said he, “I ought to say in re- 
turn, how good you are to listen to me so patient- 
ly! But I feel as if I had almost done with the 
forms of the world.” 

“ Almost done with them!” exclaimed Elinor. 
“Why, Oliver, you have not entered upon them 
yet—you are so young! My mother thinks you 
would have enjoyed better health, if you had 
been more in society, and had not thought and 
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“Do you think so, Elinor?” 

“T really cannot tell,” replied she, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ beeause the experiment has never 
been made. But no one could wish you to be 
otherwise than you are, except with regard to 
health.” 

“What I am—all that you approve,” said 
Oliver, “I owe to my ill health. It is Provi- 
dence that gives us the means of improvement.” 

“ Providence, then,” replied Elinor, with a half 
smile, “has dealt hardly by me; for I have al- 
ways enjoyed excellent health.” 

“ No, Elinor, Providence has dealt most gra- 
ciously with you. God is leading your young 
heart to him by mercies and blessings. And 
who shall say, that the contrast which my situa- 
tion affords to yours, is not one of the means 








: designed to warm your gratitude into a pure and 
a | Mly flame of devotion ?” 
From conversations and reflections like these, 
" Elinor returned in the evening to her own now 
ts luxurious home. She usually found her mother 
be dressing for a party. There was often hurry 
t and vexation. Sometimesa glove tore in pulling 
i it on, or the carriage did not come. When her 
id mother #as leaving her, she often said, “ Next 
winter, Elinor, we shall go together. I leave 
1es Re atte 
as | YU to the pleasure of anticipation. And then 
wn she hurried away to a crowded party. 
to Mrs. Fulton, thanks to her beauty, reputed 
at, wealth, and circle of acquaintances, had now the 
ht- pleasure of seeing herself one of the first led into 
co, | ue Supper room; and from the upper end of it, 
il enjoyed the felicity of gazing upon the crowd, 
aia who were elbowing their way. Sometimes her 
| eye rested on one of her early “lady patronesses,” 
; Mrs. Reed, and some others, who pushed on 
- before the thronging multitude. She gave them 
** an encouraging nod, and even beckoned them to 


get near her; a feat that she knew was utterly 


ms impossible. 
“dit One thing still was wanting, to place them on 
the g2 equality with the Bradishes; and that was a 
orti- carriage. Poor Mrs. Fulton still made her mor- 
are 4 ging visits in a hack, except when her kind 
+ the neighbor condescendingly offered to take her. 
‘hall She could see no reason why they should not 
ower 1" have an equipage of their own. It was only 
| consistent with their present style of living. 

him, Frank had wholly ceased his communications 


, ¥°° Jane, with regard to his pecuniary affairs. 
Consequently, this mutual source of interest was 
sn re~ OMCs and as she saw no restraints laid on any- 
tient- thing, she presumed, very naturally, that, as long 
th the #8 his business was so flourishing, it was of little 
onsequence what they expended. Sometimes, 
slinor. when her benevolent feelings were interested, and 
. them phe gave lavishly and injudiciously, Frank ac- 
ks you used her of extravagance. Then came retalia- 
a hadjf'°" and hints that she had always heard, that 
ht and vith increase of means came a greater tenacity 
HT money. For her own part, she considered it 

| S dross, if it was not circulating. 








It is a sad mistake, to believe that there are 
any abstract virtues or vices. The former is the 
ascending ladder of Jacob’s vision, whose foot is 
on earth, but whose top reaches to heaven. To 
suppose that we may commit a solitary vice, is 


as inconsistent as it would be to break down a || 


very small portion of the devee, and yet expect to 
restrain the rushing waters of the Mississippi to 
a narrow outlet and gentle current. The mighty 
torrent, that has hitherto been hemmed in, can 
no longer be checked, and the country is laid 
waste by inundation. 

Extravagance seems to be a slight fault. In 
youth we are indulgent to it. We say, if there 
must be wrong, that extreme is better than the 
opposite ; we would rather see it than sordid cal- 
culation. But is this all? Does it stop here? 
A little reflection will convince any one, that to 


support extravagance, it must bring a host of 


allies. There must be injustice—selfishness ; 
and the last auxiliary is fraud. Extravagance 
is, in truth, living beyond our honest means. It 
is a word used so lightly, that we almost forget 
its import. 

During the months that followed Uncle 
Joshua’s death, to the era of Elinor’s coming 
out, nothing could be less preparatory for such 
an event, than her state of mind. But, as she 
was perfectly obedient to her mother’s wishes— 
careful not to use too violent exercise, or to ex- 
pose herself, imprudently, to heat or cold, and 
not to associate with her former schoolmates, 
who did not belong to the haut ton—Mrs. Fulton 
was satisfied, and fully believed that her daugh- 
ter comprehended and subscribed to her motives; 


that she understood the first part of her lessons | 


were given as a cosmetic for the complexion, and 
the last, as a security for rank. Elinor obeyed 
them, with the full assurance that they were 
meant for her good. For what child can doubt 
the affection of a mother? It is a redeeming 
point in this connexion, formed by God’s own 
hand, that however ill judged in its direction, and 
however bitter the waters may become in their 
course, the fount, from which they rise, is pure 


and uncorrupted. Let us not confound terms, | 


and talk of the affection of parents, as we talk of 


their foolish indulgence, their inordinate pride in | 
their children, and their restless ambition. These || 


are worldings, and have no affinity with true pa- 
rental affection. If we analyze them, selfishness 
is at the bottom. As well might we say that 
religion is fanaticism—is persecution—is unhal- 
lowed zeal—because the rivers that flow from 
the source, sometimes grow muddy and turbid as 
they rush on. Yet, even the infidel pretends not 
to relinquish his claims to the fountain; for he 
tells us, his is the religion of nature. 

“My dear Elinor,” said Mrs. Fulton, as they 
both sat at work in the morning, “your father 
and I have fixed upon the first evening in No- 
vember for the ball. It is now the second week 
in October, and we shall not have much more 


| than time to get ready. We must make out a 
|list. Take your pen, and we will begin.” 

| Elinor did as her mother directed. 

“The right way,” said Mrs. Fulton, “is to 
arrange the names alpabetically.” 

| It was soon found, however, that this was im- 
| possible. A string of Ps or Qs, &c., obtruded. 
Then Mrs. Fulton said, “Streets were the best 
way to begin with. R. street, then go to C or 
E. street, and so on.” But here numbers were 
| forgotten. And, at last, she thought of the 
directory. 

Elinor continued writing the list in silence, 
| with her head bent over the paper. 

“The next thing will be to fix upon waiters 
and entertainments. We are to have the use of 
| Mrs. Bradish’s two rooms, just as she had ours 
|last winter. But how moping you are, Elinor! 
I really think, as we are taking all this trouble 
for you might show a little interest in it.” 

Elinor attempted to answer ; but her emotions 
seemed to be irrepressible, and she laid down her 
pen, and put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“You are not well, dear.” said her mother, 
tenderly. 

“Yes, I am,” said Elinor. 
you know how sick Oliver is?” 

“TI know he has been sick for a great many 
years; I believe, ever since he was born.” 

“ But he is much more so now. The doctor 
says he cannot live long.” 

“Tt will be a mercy when he is taken,” said 
Mrs. Fulton. 

“ He is everything to his mother,” said Elinor 
| in a faltering voice. 

“Yes, his father and mother will feel it at first, 
no doubt. Have you put down the Wilkinses 
on the list?” 

“Mother,” said Elinor solemnly, “ perhaps 
Oliver may die the very evening you have fixed 
on for the ball.’’ 

“Well, if he should, it would be unlucky. But 
we cannot help it, you know.” 

“They were such friends of Uncle Joshua!” 
| said Elinor. 

“ They are so out of the world, they will never 
_ know it.” 

«‘ But we should, mother.” 

“There is nothing so unwise as to torment 
ourselve about possibilities. I am sure things 
| could not happen so unlucky.” 

| Jane was right in one point, at least. There 
| is nothing so unwise as to trouble ourselves about 
| possibilities. We may lay a thousand plans, 
| waste time in revolving consequent events, even 
| go on to imaginary conversations, and, after all, 
| the occasion for them never occurs, and our plans 
"are swept away, like chaff before the wind. 
Elinor made out the list. The cards were 
written and sent; and the day before the ball 
| arrived. 

| The young, and those who remember the days 
| of their youth, will not be severe on Elinor, that 








“But mother, do 
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her thoughts took a brighter hue, as she busied | 
herself in the splendid preparations; or that, 
when her balldress came home, her eye sparkled 
with pleasure, as she gazed on it. Winters of | 
sorrow and time must pass over the young head, 
before its germs of anticipation, of hope, and of 
selfecomplacency, can be blighted. 
“Tt is a beautiful dress,” said Mrs. Fulton, 
“T will just run down and see if your father has | 
come. He was to bring your earrings.’ | 
Down Mrs. Fulton ran. | 
As she approached his room, which was on | 
the basement story, she heard loud voices. She | 
stopped at the door, and, at that moment, her | 
husband said, in a deprecating voice, “I assure | 
you, this is only a trifling embarrassment. Wait 
a few days, and everything will go right.” 
“T know better,” was the ungracious reply, 
“and I will wait no longer.” | 
Jane turned away, with a feeling of apprehen- | 
Something of undefined evil took posses- | 


sion. 
sion of her mind; and, instead of returning to 
Elinor, she impatiently waited, at the head of the 
stairs, till the men were gone. When the door 
closed upon them, she again sought her husband. 
He was flushed and agitated. 

“What do you want?” said he, roughly, as | 
she entered. 


| And, after seas of tears on the part of Jane, it 


| Fulton’s depression was not observed. 
| only hope that remained to Frank was, that his 


| daughter, with her bright happy face, her sunny | 
| blue eyes, and a figure set off by her white satin 


| last present of her father. 


| of counselling. Yet such a one Heaven provided 
for them. And this was Samuel Watson—Uncle 
was finally settled that everything should pro- || Joshua’s « vulgar friend.” 
ceed the same. Yet, with the selfishness of sor- It was necessary that Frank should disappear 
row, how often she wished that something might | from the scene of action, and Mr. Watson was 
take place to prevent the ball!—something that | indefatigable in seeing that everything was tran- 
did not bring exposure—that would not wound sacted in the best possible manner, and in shield- 
the health of her own family! That something | ing Frank’s conduct from reproach, as far as was 
was Oliver’s death—the very circumstance that | | compatible with truth. His house was an asylum 
she had, a few days before, so much dreaded. for Mrs. Fulton and her children, till something 
In the morning, she sent to know how he was, || more eligible could be thought of. 
and the answer, while it gave exhiliration to|| Among the early friends of her uncle, Jane’s 
Elinor’s spirits, brought disappointment to her | former impressions revived. She remembered 
mother. “He had a very comfortable night, and | his kind and judicious counsel, and wondered that 
was greatly relieved.” | she could so far have strayed from it. She 
Amid the preparations for the evening, Mrs. | spoke with perfect candor to Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
The } son, and, in return, received counsel and conso- 
lation. 


“Often,” said Mrs. Watson, “your uncle has 


their misery, it would be making it so public. 





affairs might be arranged with some degree of 
secresy. And for this, the ball, he conceived, | | | expressed his fears to us that you were living too 
wes actually necessary. | fast; but when he saw you still charitable, and 
When the evening arrived, and Elinor came to || striving to do good, he said, ‘They cannot wan- 
show herself, all equipped for her first appearance, | der far from the right path.’ And he was always 
any mother might have been proud of such a | fearful of alienating your affection by reproof.” 
“Tt is true,” said Jane, “I could not bear his 
| reproofs; and yet I knew he must anddid dis- 
bodice, and splendid necklace and earrings—the | approve. If I had had resolution to meet it all, 
| how much better would it have been for me!” 
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“T came to see if you had got Elinor’s ear- 
rings.” 

“Don’t torment me about such nonsense,” 
replied he. ‘*You worry my life out.” 

Jane had caught his retaliating spirit. 

“Something worries you, it is evident. 
were those men that have just gone?” 

“That is my affair,” said he. 


‘Does she not look like a queen, ma’am?” | 
| said the chambermaid, following her, and holding | 
| the light above her head. 
| Mrs. Fulton east upon her a look of anguish. | 
The company came. Everybody congratu- } 
Who | lated Jane on the beauty and elegance of her | 
| daughter. Everybody prophesied she would ad | 
, the belle of the winter. Then came the supper. | 
She was silent for a moment, and then affec- | And, at last, the visitors departed. Elinor re- | | 
tionately exclaimed, “ My dear Frank, how can | tired to bed full of happy dreams; and her | 
you say so? Arg not your affairs and mine the | parents were left alone. ! 
same? If anything makes you unbappy, ought | Jane attempted to converse with her husband. | 
T not to know it?” | But he had done the honors of the whisky punch 
How true it is, that “a soft answer turneth | and champagne, till he had not a clear idea left; | 
away wrath!” He evidently felt the forbear- | and broken slumbers and sad thoughts followed 
ance of his wife, and replied more gently, “in- | her through the night. 
deed, Jane, if I had anything pleasant to tell The next morning came, with bitter conscious- || 
you, I should be glad to tell it. But the truth | ness of what was before him. Frank had not the || 
is, it is from kindness to you, that I do not | consolation of feeling that misfortune had reduced 
speak.” him. He had not lost any large amount by the 
“Then there is something unpleasant to be | sudden changes to which mercantile speculations 
communicated ? ” | are subject. He had been living in reckless ex- 
“Yes; but wait till this cursed ball is over, | travagance, and had withdrawn large sums from 
and then I will tell you all. Here,” said he, | the firm, trusting to the future to replace them. 
taking a little box from his pocket, “carry these || With failure he knew must come disgrace. 
to Elinor, and tell her No, tell her} Ina few days the tale went round, and enli- 
nothing.” vened many an evening circle and morning gos- 
“Indeed, Frank, it is cruel in you to leave me | sip. The sagacity of the world was truly aston- 
in this state of suspense. Tell me the worst.” ishing. It was incredible how many “had 
“We are ruined! Now, Jane, go and finish | expected some such crash. There was nothing 
your preparations for the ball. You would know || so foolish as people living beyond their means.’ 
all, and you have got it.” And Mrs. Hart was particularly loud in condemn- 
What a day was this for poor Jane! ing Mrs. Fulton’s extravagance. 


Ear- 
nestly she entreated that the ball might be given _ Among all their former friends, a few appeared 








| who will not feel it. 
| butcher’s or baker’s bills unpaid; no carpentérs 


Mrs. Watson smiled. 

“We find saving clauses generally in such 
cases. It was natural for you to believe that 
_ your uncle had no opportunities of knowing what 
people required in the fashionable world to appear 
respectable.” 

“Tt is a comfort, however,” said Jane, “that 
we have injured nobody but ourselves.” 

“T don’t see how that can be,” said Mrs. 
Watson. 

“ Our creditors are rich men, who will not fee 
it in reality. And as to our other debts, they 


_ are very trifling.” 


“T am glad to hear you say you owe only thov 
Of course, there are 1 


masons, or tradesmen of any kind; no mantu 
"makers, or milliners; no women who go out to 
| daily labor, and have families of children depeut- 
ing upon them for bread.” 

“Upon my word,” said Jane, “you are one «! 
Job’s comforters. Uncle Joshua himself coull 
hardly have been more severe.” 

“My dear Mrs. Fulton, don’t misunderstand 
me. Is it not right that we should speak thd 
truth to those whom we wish to serve?” 

“Certainly,” said Jane. “ But you must alloy 
that we are the greatest sufferers.” 

“T can hardly allow that; inasmuch as I con 
sider moral evil of far greater magnitude tha 
temporal. You have added the weight of you 
conduct and example to the growing extravi 
gance of the age.” 

“T can say, with truth, my prevailing moti’ 





up. But Frank said, if anything could increase | to sympathize, but none to take the responsibility 
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such advantages as would introduce them to the 
first society.” 

“The best gift we can bestow upon our chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Watson, “is independence, and 
that is in everyone’s power. We must teach 
them to limit themselves to their own resources.” 

“Suppose they have nothing.” 

“If they have health, activity, and moderate 
talents, they have an abundance for indepen- 
dence. What standing can be more respectable 
than that man’s who lives within his means; 
owing no one, wronging no one, and sharing his 
little with those who have less?” 

« Alas!” said Jane, “that was once our situ- 
ation.” 


«And may be again to a degree,” said Mrs. 


Watson. “And this is the point to which I 
would come.” 
“No,” replied Jane, “I see the difference. 


We had, then, youth and frugal habits. We 
were free from debt, and had not a family of 
children, brought up in indulgence.” 

While Mrs. Watson was endeavoring to rouse 
the dormant powers of Jane’s mind. Mr. Wat- 
son was acting as friendly a part by her husband, 
and a much more difficult one. 

Most people feel but little commiseration for 
that remorse which first owes its birth to open 
exposure. The common observation is, that they 
feel the shame, but not the sin. However true 
this may be, we must also recollect, that remorse 
is not made up of pure and noble sentiments. 
It is a mixture of shame, disappointment, and a 
conviction of self folly. We must not confound 
it with penitence’ But we must welcome it, let 
it spring from what it will, as the first regenerat- 
ing power of the mind. 

It was thus that Mr. Watson nasil the 
state of Frank’s mind. And he did not convert 
it to hardened indifference by bitter sarcasm, nor 
strive to lighten it, by talking of error, mistake, 
or misfortune. He gave things their just names. 

Uncle Joshua’s legacy was a blessed resource 
for Mrs. Fulton and her children. His house 
was a home for them; and to take possession of 
it, was retiring as completely from the circle in 
which she had moved, as if she had followed her 
husband to the western country, where he went 
to begin life anew, and once more put up his sign 
—‘Dr. Fulton practices gratis.” 

Elinor was at an age to feel the change that 
had taken place with poignancy. But she was 
also at an age when the mind opens to new im- 
pressions, and when virtuous principles are easily 
stamped upon it. Her intercourse with the 
Watson family had been a real blessing. This 
was still left to her; and she soon found, in con- 
stant employment, and the necessary labor of her 
own industry, a tranquillity that was new to her. 

Poor Jane! Her task was the hardest. She 
had much to unlearn—habits of self indulgence— 
feelings of mortification, of pride, and even of 
envy, to struggle against. 


It seemed as if Oliver’s life had been pro- | 


longed to this time to complete the religious edu- 

cation of Elinor and her sisters. They every 
evening seated themselves near his sick couch, | 
and listened to his cheerful and animated con- 
versation. Often he talked and reasoned of 
things to come, and no cloud came over his or 
their brow. It was a beautiful sight to contem- 
plate the earthly spirit gradually “fading into 
life.” And when nothing remained, but the form 
it once inhabited, they felt that he had gone to 
his God and his Father. 

Jane is still the head of the family; but Eli- 
nor is its life and soul. What her mother was, 
at her age, she now is—charitable and self deny- 
ing. But the virtues of the one sprang from the 
lovely and gentle emotions of her nature, which, 
in beneficence and kindness, sought their own 
relief and gratification. In the other, they are 
strengthened and supported by the immutable 
principles of accountability to God, of faith in a 
future life, and of love to souls, born to immor- 
tality. 

The accounts they receive from Dr. Fulton, 
and of him, are, upon the whole, encouraging. 
Though Mrs. Fulton is earnest to join him, with 
her family, he has been wise enough to decline 








| 





it. The last letter he wrote Elinor, she received 
a few days since, and still carries in her bosom, | 
| probably on account of the following sentence : 

“TI begin to hope we may all again be gathered 
into one family,even in this world. My business | 
is prosperous, and I have reasonable expectations | 
of being able, in the course of a few years, to 
convince my ereditbrs that, however wide I have | 


traveled from the right course, it is not irre- | 
coverable. I willingly submit to every priyation, | 
in this blessed hope. In the meantime, I daily 
thank God for my domestic relations; that he | 
has preserved to me my wife and children—has | 
given me such a child as you have proved your- 
self; and taught us all, that real independence | 
consists in living within our means.” 





cS If there be a pleasure on earth which | 
angels cannot enjoy, and which they might al- 
most envy man the possesion of, it is the power 
of relieving distress. If there bea pain which 
devils might pity man for enduring, it is the 
death-bed reflection, that we have possessed the 
power of doing good, but that we have abused 
and perverted it to purposes of ill. 

Common School Journal. 





Leisure Hours. 

It was a beautiful observation of the late Wm 
Hazlitt, that “there is room enough in human 
life to crowd almost every art and science in it. 
If we pass no day without a line—visit no place 
without the company of a book—we may with | 
ease fill libraries or empty them of their con- | 
tents. The more we do, the more we can do; 


| ther Seth. 


|| had surveyed the caterpillar, 
|| Therza ! 








| not wholly lost by her. 








the more busy we are, the more leisure we have.” 


The Creation of the Caterpillar. 
FROM KRUMMACHER. 


Sometime after the death of Abel by his broth- 
er Cain, the Angel of Destruction, winging his 
flight among the habitations of the first family of 
men, alighted in a small garden, where Therza, 
Abel’s beloved and mourning sister, reared trees 
and flowers, 

It was a little picture of Eden, full of cool 
shades, and of fragrant colors; and the celestial 
messenger stood musing, moved by the innocence 
and the affection of Therza. Must I cause this 
pious sufferer a fresh affliction? said he. 

But he took comfort, as he added: there is an 
inward world, into which man may go, when he 
is weary of the world without. The good sce 
joy spring out of sorrow, for they bring from 
their own hearts the blessing which they fail to 
obtain from things. 

As he said this, he bent down his wand, and 
from the dust which he touched with it, issued a 
voracious caterpillar. It began immediately to 
devour the plants around, and consume the leaves 
and blossoms of the next tree. 

Soon afterward Therza went into her garden, 
and was aflrighted when she perceived the devas- 
tation among the foliage and flowers. But when 
she approached nearer and beheld the singular 
insect gnawing the sprigs with rapacious jaws, 
she was still more affrighted, and ran to her bro- 
Behold, said she, a serpent is devour- 
ing my shrubs, and sits upon the branches. 

Then Seth went into the garden, and when he 
he said: not so, 
Fear hath represented the animal to 
thee as more terrible than it really is. The ser- 
pent crawleth on his belly, but this animal hath 
feet, and is a different kind of reptile, which liv- 
eth upon leaves, like a sheep. I will tread on it! 
With these words, the boy shook the bough, and 
the caterpillar fell to the earth. 

Oh kill it not, I pray thee! cried Therza, he 
meant me noharm. He did not know my gar- 
|| den was my delight. He eateth as we do, what 
will sustain him. I will keep it,—I will inclose 
it so it may not harm me; and he shall have 
enough and be happy. 

But have we not the power over animals? 
said the boy. It is better to exercise kindness 
and clemency than power, she replied. Let the 
creature live. 

Thereupon Therza made an inclosure round 


'| the caterpillar, and gave to it leaves and blos- 


soms of the trees, night and morning. It was 
satisfied, and both parties were happy. 

Then the Angel, who was still standing by, 
was moved; and he said, surely paradise has not 
departed. If it may not be found on the surface 
of the earth, it is found in the heart that woman 
creates within herself. The Divine Image is 
She is capable of doing 


kindness even to an enemy, and recompensing 
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evil with good. Let the good be met by the 
beautiful ! 

Saying this, he touched the rapacious caterpil- 
lar with his staff. The caterpillar received the 
wonderful faculty of constructing iis own tomb. 
This took place about the dusk of evening- 

Early the next morning, Therza walked into 
her garden, and looked at the inclosure of the 
caterpillar, but found it not. Surely, said she, 
it must be asleep; I will not waken it, but gather 
fresh leaves for it, while the dew is still upon 
them. She did so. She loved the animal, to 
which she felt the luxury of doing a kindness, 
for, she carried all nature within her heart, since 
Abel no longer walked at her side. 

When Therza drew nigh to her charge, with 
the flowers and leaves she had gathered, she 
found a small case, resembling a shell, bright and 
fair as a silver cloud. She immediately ran to 
her father and mother, and said to all who were 
in the house: Behold the animal I have tended! 
It is now dead, and rests in a curious kind of 
grave. 

They all went with her and looked. And 
Therza, after musing said: Who knows that it 
will not come forth again? It was the spirit of 
prophesy that spoke within her, but she knew it 
not. 

Her father, Adam, replied: Here is a myste- 
ry that we cannot fathom; the beginnings and 
ends of things are hidden from us; but let us car- 
ry this tomb te the hut. It may instruct us.— 
And Therza rejoiced, as she obeyed her father’s 
words, that she had tended it tillits death. It 
was laid up in the hut, and when they looked at 
it they thought of Abel in his grave. 

One morning they were all assembled, and 
discoursing with sorrowful hearts upon death, 
when, behold, a slight rustling was heard, and 
the shell-like case of the insect began to move off 
itself They drew nigh, and gazed on it with 
breathless expectation and wonder. 

All at once the silvery tomb burst, and lo! a 
living creature came forth from the narrow re- 
ceptacle, and shook itself, and expanded a double 
pair of wings. The wings were blue, like the 
sapphire, or like the vault of heaven when it is 


* clear, and surrounded with a golden border, and 


in the case whence it issued, there was a reddish 
drop, like blood. The new-born arose, with flut- 
tering wings, over the tops of the blossoming 
trees. 

Then did a solemn feeling of admiration and 
joy fill the hearts of the parents of our race.— 
And they thought of Abel, who first slept the 
sleep of death. Life springs from death, said 
Therza. 

And the Angel, who was still standing by, 
though unseen, exclaimed: to purity of mind, 
and a child-like Faith, it is given to behold truth 
in symbols! And he ceased to mourn for Abel, 
and Adam and Eve henceforth forgot the grave, 


in thinking of the beautiful that would spring 
from it. 





























The Tailor Bird’s Nest and the Long-tailed 
Titmouse’s Nest. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 

In books of travels I have heard 
Of a wise thing, the tailor bird ; 
A bird of wondrous skill, that sows, 
Upon the bough whereon it grows, 
A leaf into a nest so fair 
That it with nothing can compare ; 
A light, and lovely, airy thing, 
That vibrates on the breeze’s wing. 


Ah well! it is with cunning power 
That little artist makes her bower ; 
But come into an English wood, 

And I’ll show you a work as good, 

A work the tailor bird’s excelling, 

A more elaborate, snugger dwelling, 
More beautiful, you ’ll take my word ? 
Wrought by a little English bird. 


There, where those boughs of blackthorn cross, 
Behold that oval ball of moss ; 

Look all the forest round and round, 

No fairer nest can e’er be found ; 
Observe it near, all knit together, 

Moss, willowdown, and many a feather, 
And filled within, as you may see, 

As full of feathers as can be ; 

Whence it is called by country folk, 

A fitting name, the feather poke ; 

But learned people, I have heard, 
Parus Caudatus call the bird ; 

And others, not the learned clan, 

Call it woodpot, and jug, and can. 

Ay, here’s a nest! a nest indeed, 

That doth all other nests exceed ; 
Propped with the blackthorn twigs beneath, 
And festooned with a woodbine wreath! 
Look at it near, all knit together, 

Moss, willowdown, and many a feather ! 
So soft, so light, so wrought with grace, 
So suited to this greenwood place, 

And spangled o’er, as with intent 

Of giving fitting ornament, 

With silvery flakes of lichen bright, 
That shines like opals, dazzling white! 
Think only of the creature small, 

That wrought this soft and silvery ball, 
Without a tool to aid her skill ; 

Naught but her little feet and bill— 
Without a pattern whence to trace 

This little, roofed-in, dwelling place— 
And does not in your bosom spring 
Love for this little, skillful thing ? 


See, there’s a window in the wall, 

Peep in, the house is not so small, 

But snug and cozy, you shall see 

A very decent family ! 

Now count them—one, two, three, four, five— 
Nay, sizteen merry things alive— 

Sixteen young carping things, all set 

Where your little hand you could not get! 
I’m glad you ’ve seen it, for you never 

Saw ought before so soft and clever. 





<> Confidence is conquer or of men; victo- 
rious both over them and in them, 











The iron will of one stout heart shall make 
a thousand quail. 

A feeble dwarf, dauntlessly resolved, will turn 
the tide of battle—Proverbial Philosophy. 


Management of Schools. 

Be not suspicious. Cultivate charitable feel- 
ings. Look at the bright side. Do not under- 
rate the intentions of the scholars. Do not 
take it for granted, that they act from low 
| motives. It is better to believe that a child 
| does right, till you absolutely know the reverse, 

than to suspect him while innocent. A good 
teacher “thinketh no evil, hopeth all things, is 
| not easily provoked.” 
| Do not tempt to deception. This may be 
| done in many ways. First, the scholar may 
| be asked respecting a fault, in such a way as 
| to require great moral courage on his part, to 
tell the truth. Such questions should, if pos- 
sible, be avoided. Secondly, a scholar may be 
placed in such a situation, as that in the nature 
of things, he will be liable to deceive. A teacher 
should therefore consider the weakness of the 
child, and place him where he will be least ex- 
| posed. And again, the child may be tempted to 
| 





deceive, by seeing the teacher deceive. 

If the teacher has any sly ways of detecting 
| boys; if he stands with his back to them, that 
| he may turn suddenly round; if he leans upon 
his hand, appearing to be absorbed in contem- 
| plation, while he is watching between his‘fingers; 
in fact, if he does any thing which is cunning or 
| deceptive, it teaches cunning and deception to 
|the children. If, for instance, the school is 
| drilled upon particular questions, selected here 
| and there, as the 5th, 7th and 18th, so that when 
| the committee comes, the school may appear well; 
| and the scholars before them are asked at ran- 
dom, the 5th, 7th and 18th questions, giving it 
_ to be understood that these are a fair sample of 
| their general scholarship; this teaches deception. 
It isa practical lesson not soon forgotten. A 
| teacher should lay aside every artifice ; and in all 
| cases, be scrupulously sincere and upright—fair 
| and honorable in the minutest particular, trans- 

parent as the thinnest crystal. 

Do not exact too much ; for this will tempt the 
| child to deceive, besides being in its nature un- 
| just. Young children are, by nature, restless; 
if then, you require them to sit quite still, beyond 
| a proper time, it becomes irksome, and they watch 
| their opportunity, that when the teacher’s eye is 
_ away, they may whisper and turn. Might there 
not, with advantage, be some relaxation? This 
has been tried, with success, in one of our largest 
| public schools. After a length of silence and 
close application, the bell unexpectedly strikes. 
| “Scholars,” says the teacher, “you have been 
| quite still; now for a moment’s relaxation, and 

then to our work again. Rise, turn three times, 
hold up your hands, now clap them, draw in a 
long breath, now give the sound of the vowels.” 
The bell again strikes, all are down. “Now 
scholars, see how industrious you can be.” Ev- 
| ery mind is at work, and all is still. 
| Be not sarcastic. Some teachers have a nat- 
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child’s heart like a knife. A scholar makes some 
mistake ; instead of a simple reproof, comes a 
tone of ridicule. The child feels wronged. One 
is stung into revengeful passion, another crushed 
with despair. 

Teach the children to be affectionate to each 
other; to have kind feelings, without envy or 
jealousy ; that difference in dress makes no dis- 
tinction; that they should be as a band of 
brothers, bound by the tenderest ties of love. 
“The older scholars (I use the words of a friend 
who is the instructor of a most excellent school) 
should be taught to feel a deep interest in the 
younger; to watch over them as sisters, and to 
feel a responsibility for their happiness and im- 
provement. I know from experience that this 
can be done; for nothing binds me more strongly 
to my school, than this feeling of sympathy, 
which so sweetly pervades it.” 

Study a child’s capacities. If some are natu- 
rally dull and yet strive to do well, notice the 
effort, and do not censure the dullness. <A 
teacher might as justly scold a child for being 
near-sighted as for being naturally dull. Some 
children have great verbal memory, others are 
quite the reverse. Some minds develop early, 
others late. Some have great power of acquir- 
ing, others of originating. Some may appear 
stupid, because the true spring of their character 
has never been touched. The dunce of the 
school may turn out, in the end, the living, pro- 
gressive, wonder-working genius of the age. In 
order to exert the best spiritual influence, we 
must understand the spirits upon which we wish 
to exert that influence. For with the human 
mind we must work with Nature, and not against 
it. Like the leaf of the nettle, if touched one 
way, it stings like the wasp; if the other, it is 
softer than satin. If we would do justice to the 
human mind, we must find out its peculiar charac- 
teristics, and adapt ourselves to its individual 
wants. In conversing upon this point with a 
friend, who is now the principal in one of our best 
grammar schools, and to whose instruction I look 
back with delight, “your remarks,” said he, 
“are quite true; and let me tell you of a little 
incident, which bears upon the point. Last 
summer I had a girl who was exceedingly be- 
hind in all her studies. She was at the foot of 
the division, and seemed to care but little for 
her books. It so happened, that, as a relaxa- 
tion, I let them at times, during school hours, 
unite in singing. I noticed that this girl had a 
remarkably clear, sweet voice; and I said to 
her, “Jane, you have a good voice, and you may 
lead in the singing.”” She brightened up, and 
from that time her mind seemed more active. 
Her lessons were attended to, and she soon 
gained a higher rank. One day, as I was going 
home, I overtook her with a school companion. 
“Well Jane,” said I, “you are getting along 
very well; how happens it that you do so much 
better now, than at the beginning of the quar- 





| ter?” “Ido not know why it is,” she replied. 
| “T know what she told me the other day,” said 
| Bee companion. “And what was that?’ said 
| the teacher. “ Why she said she was encouraged.” 
Yes, here we have it, she was encouraged. She 
felt that she was not dull in every thing. She 
_had learned self-respect, and thus she was en- 
couraged. Some twelve or thirteen years ago, 
| there was in the Franklin school an exceedingly 
‘dull boy. One day, the teacher, wishing to look 
| out a word, took up the lad’s dictionary, and on 
| opening it, found the blank leaves covered with 
| drawings. He calledthe boy to him. “Did you 
| draw these?’ said the teacher. “ Yes, sir,” 
said the boy. “I do not think it so well for boys 
to draw in their books,” said the teacher, “and 
I would rub these out if I were you; but they 
are well done; did you ever take lessons?’ 
“ No, sir,” said the boy, his eyes sparkling. 
“Well, I think you have a talent for this 
thing; I should like to have you draw me some- 
_thing when you have leisure, at home, and bring 
|it to me. In the mean time see how well you 
ean recite your lessons.” The next morning the 
boy brought a picture, and when he had com- 
mitted his lesson, the teacher allowed him to 
draw a map. The true spring was touched. The 
boy felt that he was understood. He began to 
love his teacher. He became animated and fond 
‘of his books. He took delight in gratifying the 
| teacher, by his faithfulness to his studies; while 
| the teacher took opportunity to encourage him 
in his natural desires. The boy became one of 
the first scholars, and gained the medal before he 
left school. After this he became an engraver, 
laid up money to go to Europe, studied the 
works of the old masters, sent home productions 
from his own pencil, which have found place in 
some of our best collections of paintings, and is 
now one of the most promising artists of his 
years, in the country. After the boy gained the 
medal he sent the teacher a beautiful picture, as 
a token of love and respect; and while he was 
an engraver, the teacher received frequent tokens 
of continued regard; and I doubt not, to this 
day, he feels that that teacher, by the judicious 
encouragement he gave to the natural turn of 
his mind, has had a great moral and spiritual 
effect on his character.— 





Taterston. 





Politeness. 


MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


BY 


It is a graceful habit for children to say to 
each other, “Will you have the goodness ?”— 
and, “I thank you.” I do not like to see prim, 
artificial children. There are few things I dislike 
so much as a miniature beau, or belle. But the 
habit of good manners by no means implies af- 
fectation, or restraint. It is quite as easy to 
say, “Please give me a piece of pie,” as to say, 
“T want a piece of pie.” 

The idea that constant politeness would ren- 
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der social life too stiff and restrained, springs 
from a false estimate of politeness. True po- 
liteness is perfect ease and freedom. It simply 
consists in treating others just as you love to be 
treated yourself. A person who acts from this 
principle will always be said to have ‘sweet, 
pretty ways with her.” It is of some conse- 
quence that your daughter should know how to 
enter and leave a room gracefully ; but it is of 
prodigiously more consequence that she should 
be in the habit of avoiding whatever is disgust- 
ing or offensive to others, and of always prefer- 
ring their pleasures to her own. If she has the 
last, a very little intercourse with the world will 
teach her the first. 
I believe nothing tends to make people so awk- 
| ward as too much anxiety to please others. Na- 
ture is graceful; and affectation with all art, can 
never produce anything half so pleasing. The 
very perfection of elegance is to imitate nature 
as closely as possible; and how much better it is 
to have the reality than the imitation. I shall, 
probably, be reminded that the best and most unaf-. 
| fected people are often constrained and awkward 
| in company to which they are unaccustomed. I 
| answer, the reason is, they do not act themselves ; 
| they are afraid that they shall not do right, and 
| that very fear makes them do wrong. Anxiety 
| about the opinion of others fetters the freedom 
| of nature. At home, where they act from with- 
| in themselves, they would appear a thousand times 
| better. All would appear well, if they never 
| tried to assume what they do not possess. Every 
| body is respectable and pleasing so long as he is 
perfectly natural. I will make no exception— 
nature is always graceful. The most secluded 
|and the most ignorant have some charm about 
‘them, so long as they affect nothing, so long as 
they speak and act from the impulses of their 
| own honest hearts, without any anxiety for what 
‘others think of it. 
Coarseness and vulgarity are the effect of ed- 
ucation and habit, they cannot be charged upon 
nature. True politeness may be cherished in the 
| hovel as well as in the palace, and the most tat- 
tered drapery cannot conceal its winning charms. 
As far as consistent with your situation and 
duties, early accustom your children to an inter- 
course with strangers. I have seen young per- 
| sons who were respectful and polite at home, 
seized with a most painful and unbecoming bash- 
‘fulness as soon as a guest entered. To avoid 
| this evil allow children to accompany you as of- 
_ten as possible, when you make calls and social 
| visits. Occasional interviews with intelligent and 
cultivated individuals have a great influence on 
| earthly character and manners, particularly if pa- 
rents evidently place a high value upon ac- 
_quaintances of that description. I have known 
the destiny of a whole family greatly changed for 
| the better, by the friendship of one of its mem- 
bers with a person of superior advantages and 














correct principles.—Mother’s Assistant. 
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Cincinnati, January 1, 1849. 
@LZTo Western Girls and Boys. 
My Youne Frrenps— 

Those of you who have read the School Friend, 
have already seen my name in one corner of it upon 
the first page. You know that I write for the School 
Friend, and select other articles, which I think will be 
interesting and useful to your parents and teachers. 
Sometimes I select an interesting story for your benefit; 
for I wish the School Friend to be a friend to you as 
well as others. I wish to become more acquainted with 
you. 
place ; but as I cannot go so many miles to see you, nor 
you come to see me, the only way for me is to write 
you a letter, which I send you in the present number 
of the School Friend. I have many things to say to 
you; but, in the first place, I must wish you all a Hap- 
py New Year. The old year is gone, and the new one 
of 1849 has begun. You all know whether you have 
tried to improve yourselves, during the last year, and 
make yourselves better girls and boys; you know 
whether you have been kind and affectionate to your 
schoolmates and others; whether you have been obedi- 
ent to your parents and teachers, and tried to please and 
assist them. You, boys, know whether you have 
thought more of being good scholars, or being able to 
give other boys a good flogging ; whether you have 
thought more of having a big fist or a big heart. You 
know whether you have tried to be noble, magnanimous 
boys, or mean and selfish. And you, girls, too, know 
whether you have thought more of your dress, or your 
studies ; whether you have endeavored to be amiable 
and agreeable to your mates at school and your friends 
at home; whether you have performed cheerfully and 
willingly your duties, or whether you have been unkind 
and petulant. 

I have wished you all a Happy New Year, and I shall 
endeavor to help those of you who take the School 
Friend, in making yourselves happy, by the pretty sto- 
ries and other interesting things which I shall send you 
in it, from month to month. Beside the stories, you 
will find anecdotes, beautiful poetry, and other useful 
reading, which will make you wise and intelligent, if 
you read carefully and thoughtfully, which is the pro- 
per way to read ; and those of you who are fond of 
arithmetic, can find some questions to work. If you 
cannot obtain the answer at once, you will have the 
questions all worked out for you in some number which 
follows that which contained the question. I wish to 
see a noble race of girls and boys growing up in all the 
Western states; well-educated, virtuous, high-minded— 
none of your mean, ignorant, and selfish girls and boys. 
There are enough of these everywhere; but they are 
unfortunate, for they are all made so by neglect and 
wrong education. Do you know that wrong education 
sometimes makes bad boys and girls? It does, if you 
do not. Your kind parents and faithful teachers wish 
you to be well-educated, virtuous, and high-minded, 
too, and are doing something to make you so. Now, 
girls and boys, all of you, what do you propose to do, to 
make yourselves happier and better this year than you 
were last? There are many ways in which you can do 
it. I wish you to know that it depends mostly upon 
your own selves what you will be. You may have 
kind parents, who provide everything to render you 
comfortable and happy ; you may have good schools, 
excellent teachers, and good books, but if you do not 


I should like to see you all here in some pleasant || 


| try, and try hard and long too, you will not accomplish 
| much. All the teachers, and schools, and books in the 
| world cannot make you wise or good, unless you strive 
| yourselves. They can assist you, which is all that they 

can do. Let your motto be, work, study, work. Brain 
| Now, every one of you who reads this letter or hears it 

read. Let not Western girls and boys be behind any 

others. I once heard a Western man say, that WesTERN 
| MEN never back out; I hope Western girls and boys will 
| never back out from obtaining a thorough education, 
| which is the best thing you can obtain ; for if you have 
| a good education, you can gain everything else which it 

is right for you toenjoy. If you do not strive hard, 
| Eastern girls and boys will outstrip you. Press on, 

press on, courageously, as your fathers and older broth- 
| ers would, if they were called to a battlefield. Some of 
you may say, we have read about the beautiful school- 
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| ought to be the best scholars, you say. You must work 
the harder, at home and at school. You must ask your 
| parents to build you better schoolhouses ; then you 
| must try and keep them in good order. Do not allow 
any cutting and drawing anywhere about the school- 
house. Cannot some of you, who belong to the same 
school, club together and set out trees around your 
schoolhouse, and then take good care of them? These 
will make it much pleasanter. Let each boy set out 
one, and see who will raise the most beautiful tree, and 
in afew years you will have fine, shady grounds around 
your schools. You must ask your parents to spend a 
| small sum every year fora school library. This is the 
| way they get up school libraries in Massachusetts. Most 
| of the girls and boys have a library of interesting books 
to go to every week. The state gives fifteen dollars, 
and each district gives fifteen more, making thirty dol- 
lars to begina library. After it is established, your pa- 
rents must keep it up by adding twenty or thirty dol- 
lars worth of books every year. What do you think of 
my plan? If you will all work together and persevere 
long enough, you will get your libraries. You must 
work with your teachers, and be determined that you 
will not be behind the best scholars, the best boys and 
girlsin America. You live in one of the most beautiful 
parts of the world, and I wish very much that you 
should all strive to make the best menand women in the 
world. Many of you may say, that our parents are 
poor and unable to furnish us books and other 
means of education. Poor!—why, poor boys can 
learn as well as rich; oftentimes they study harder and 
learn faster. I recollect a noble lad who used to attend 
my school three or four months in the year. He learn- 
ed more in that short time than some boyS learned in 
the whole year. He loved study—they did not. He 
worked—they were idle. The rest of the year my 


had leisure. 
will be an honor to society. 
deal if they try. 

Did you read, in the September number of the School 
Friend, what poor boys may do? Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, the inventor of spinning jennies, that is, ma- 
chines for spinning cotton, was the son of poor parents, 
the youngest of thirteen children, and bred to the pro- 
fession of a barber, which he followed until he was 
thirty years old. Hedevoted many years to study be- 
fore he perfected his invention, which has enriched 
England and America so much, and made the manufac- 
ture of cotton so easy, and given you such nice cotton 
clothes to wear, which you could not have enjoyed had 
not Mr. Arkwright, or some other person, invented the 
spinning jenny. Mr. Arkwright was an Englishman. 
I must tell you of a distinguished American, who also 
made a great invention, called the cotton gin, a machine 


Now, he isa noble young man, and he 
Poor boys can do a great 








for cleaning the seed from the cotton, which was very 


| houses, the excellent schools, and fine libraries which 
| the Eastern girls and boys have, but we have not. They | 


young friend worked upon a farm for a living—but he | 
used to read some interesting and useful book when he | 














difficult before the cottongin was made. The gentle- 
man who invented this machine was Mr. Eli Whitney. 
He was not quite so poor as Mr. Arkwright, but he was 
the son of a farmer, who had to work hard to support 
his family as your fathers are obliged to do ; and Eli was 
obliged to help his father as you should help yours. 
When he was quite a lad, he made a fiddle; after this, 
the people around who had fiddles to mend used to send 
them to Eli to be repaired. When there were no nail 
machines, as there are now, Eli wanted his father to get 
him some tools, which he did, that he might make nails. 
He used to make canes and other things which supplied 
him with small sums of money. When he was nine- 
teen years old, he determined to have a college educa- 
tion, the means for which he obtained partly by his me- 
chanical skill and industry, and partly by teaching 
school. You see what perseverance will accomplish. 
After a number of years, he invented the cottongin. 
Before this, only asmall quantity of cotton was raised 
in the South, because it was so difficult to get out the 
seed. Now, we raise hundreds of millions of pounds. 
When you are wearing your nice cotton, you must 
remember Mr. Whitney and Mr. Arkwright. 

I suppose you have all heard or read of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Franklin. He was born in poverty. He had 
no instructor as boys have now days, no good schools, 
and few books; but he had what is far better, a disposi- 
tion to study and read. He was his own instructor. He 
knew what books were for, and made good use of the 
few he had. His father was a soap and tallow chandler ; 
but that made no difference. Ben learned the printer’s 
trade, and studied constantly when other boys and ap- 
prentices were at play. He denied himself many little 
pleasures that others like to enjoy, and saved his money 
to buy books. He could not help improving. By his 
own exertions, he raised himself from a poor boy to be 
one of the greatest philosophers and statesmen, and one 
of the best and wisest of men. If you have never read 
his life, I hope you will read it; you will like it much. 

There are a great many other distinguished men who 
were obliged to struggle with poverty, but who made 
themselves great and good by their own exertions. [ 
have not time to tell you about any more now. 

What say you boys? How many of you mean to be 
distinguished men! You may have just as good minds 
as Sir Richard Arkwright, Dr. Franklin, or Washing- 
ton. But if you wish to make yourselves noble, patri- 
otic citizens, you must strive perseveringly, and for a 
number of years. You mustremember that one drop 
of rain does not wear away the stone much, but that 
a great many will; that one blow of the stone cutter’s 
hammer does not have much effect upon the marble, but 
that many thousand blows will cut it into any shape he 
wishes. 

And you, young ladies, must strive too, if you wish 
to be intelligent, amiable women, ornaments to the soci- 
ety in which you live. Do not be satisfied with little 
knowledge, little virtue, and little excellence, but strive 
to be first in all that is lovely and good. The world is 
full of curious knowledge, and you have only to open 
your eyes to see the beauty and wonders of God’s glori- 
ous works. You need some good books, some kind 
teachers to point out the way, then you can learn your- 
selves. You know the paper which contains this letter 
is called the School Friend ; this means that it is to be a 
friend to you as well as your parents and teachers. I 
shall give you some hints from time to time, but I wish 
you to think as you read, for this is the only way to 
read properly, and think of what your friends tell you. 

Have you ever thought, when you have been looking 
upon some beautiful object, what it is that sees? You 
would all answer me promptly, if you were before me 
and I should ask you the question, The eye, the eye—it 
is the eye that sees. Are yousure? Stopand think. Do 
the spectacles which your grandmothers wear see, or do 
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they help the eye, which has become weak and dim by age, 
to see? Take away the eye from the body, does it see 
now? No, you will all say. What makes it, see then, 
when it is in its place, connected with the body? I will 
tell you: It is the mind that sees through the eye, and 
the eye only helps the mind to see, just as the specta- 
cles do the eye. What isit that feels? You answer me, 
The hand feels. Stop and think. Cut off your finger, 
can it feel now? No. Ah, says one bright-eyed, little 
girl, I know what it is that feels; it is the mind, I 
think. Why do you think so? 
us that the mind sees through the eye; so, I think, it 
feels through the hand ; is that right? 
I am glad you thought of that. 
tell me what it is that hears? 
the mind, the mind (several voices). Who is it that said 
the mind? I, I (several hands raised). You are right ; 
it is the mind that sees, and hears, and feels. It tastes 
through the tongue, and smells through the nose. Did 
you ever think of this before? Itis this curious, won- 


Now, can you 


derful thing, that we call mind, which you are to un- | 


fold and educate. 

Let me ask you some more questions. Just look at 
the eye ; see what a sung, little, safe resting place it has 
in its deep cavity, called the socket, surrounded by hard 
bone, and tough skin, with a little brush to keep it 
clean of dust. What makes it wink so fast? Are you 
obliged to stop and think, before you wink? No; 
God has beautifully and wisely formed the eye to wink 


when there is any danger of being injured. How good 


Because you just told | 
Yes; all right. | 


The ear, the ear—No, 


| 
| 


He is to make every thing so nice for our comfort and | 


happiness. If the eye did not wink, the dust would be 


continually falling into it and injuring it very much. | 


But what are these curious hairs which grow just above 
the eye, in the form of an arch? 


Oh, says one, they 
are the eyebrows. 


Yes, but do you know what they 
are for? Don’t you know, some of you? What does 
that Loy in the corner say? “To make people look 
better; they would look funny if they had no eye- 
brows.”’ This isa pretty good reply; but do any of you 
think of any other reason? No answer. Did you ever 
notice which way the eyebrows grew, out or inward 
toward the nose? Out, out (from all directions). Why 
do they put gutters on the eaves of houses? 
duct off the water. 


To con- 
Now, [know what the eyebrows 
are for, said an intelligent lad ; when the large drops of 
perspiration or sweat come out upon the forehead, as 
they do when we have been running and hard at play, 
they would run down into the eye and make it smart, if 
it were not for the eyebrows, which stop it and turn it 
off one side, or make it drop over the eye without any 
harm. That is right. 


Are not such questions interest- 
ing to you ? 


I would ask you many more, had I time. 
My letter is already long, very long. Ido not wish to 
Weary your patience the first time writing. 


Sometime 
I may write you again. 


I should like to hear that you 
all have pleasant schools and are trying to improve. 

Now, my dear young friends, I will take leave of you, 
hoping that you will all make good resolutions to spend 
this new year which you have just begun, as weli as you 
can ; and that you will not only make good resolutions, 
but keep them. 

Very truly and faithfully, your friend, 

M. HAZEN WHITE. 





An Experiment. 

A few years ago, we took charge of a school in an 
agricultural district. We were introduced into a beau- 
tifal new house. This year, the school, consisting of 
sixty or seventy pupils, was divided, the older pupils 
under our care, occupying one room, and the younger 
pupils another. Before this arrangement, the whole 
school, young and old, had run together, like a flock of 
sheep, under one teacher, in a miserable old house. 
They did as well as could be expected, under the cir- 
cumstances, but were imperfectly taught. The school, 


| 
| 
| pointed for the next week. The school met again (some 
| 


| had never practiced declamation and ‘composition. 


Some of the boys were willing to attend to them, others 
scowled and thought there was no need of speaking. 
They seemed to reason thus: their fathers and older 
brothers never attended to such exercises, consequently 
there could be no advantage in them. The greatest ob- 
jection was made to declamation—little or no opposition 
was made to compositions. We explained the benefit of 
the exercise, and attended to it regularly, but the school 
did not scem sufficiently interested to make if profitable. 
We appointed one evening in the week, for a voluntary 
exercise in declamations, for such as chose to meet. ‘The 
first evening most of the school met at the schoolroom ; 
some of the boysdid not speak. We had a variety of 
speeches and dialogues. A second meeting was ap- 


of them walking one or two miles), and performed their 
exercises creditably. These meetings continued week 
after week ; one boy after another fell into the ranks, 
until all but one young man, who was quite diffident, 
took part in and enjoyed the exercise. Sometimes we 


| varied our exercises. When the winter term closed, we 
| had an interesting exhibition, which afforded great plea- 
sure to the pupils and their parents. We thought this 
a good triumph. Although it cost us time and labor 
after the toils of the day, we felt amply rewarded. It 
broke up that narrow spirit which bound those boys to 
one fixed routine, beyond which they did not dream of 
passing. It inspired them with the desire to do some- 
thing else, besides read, and write, and spell. It pre- 
pared the way for a more liberal school training. The 
boys went out upon the farms during the spring and 


|| summer, and returned the next autumn and winter. At 


| the proper time, instead of learning speeches ,to re- 


hearse, we proposed to form a regular debating club. 
They were ready for it. Some of the lads were sixteen 
to eighteen years of age. We met with them, assisted 
in forming a constitution and bylaws, instructed them 
in the parliamentary way of proceeding, and gave them 
a question suited to their capacities, which, at the pro- 
per time, they discussed. We presided at their meet- 
ings and gave a final decision to the question according 
to our opinion of its merits. ‘These meetings were well 
sustained through the season. ‘Ihe discussions were 
sometimes very spirited and interesting. This was a 
decided improvement upon the winter. The disputants 
were obliged to think for themselves, and search for in- 
formation, which was very beneficial to them. One lit- 
tle boy, who, the winter before, was opposed to decla- 
mations, used to attend the debates. Sometimes he 

would rise and give us one or two thoughts, manifesting 

great interest in the exercises. Another older lad, 

rather stubborn at times, and disinclined to study, but 

fond of reading, was particularly interested in the de- 

bates. He used to amuse us exceedingly in his earnest 
| but rude attempts ; all absorbed in his subject, some- 
| times one of his feet would be in the chair before him ; 

next both his hands would be thrust into his sack pock- 

ets; then he would be hemming and perhaps spitting 

upon the floor, in his effort to find words to express his 
This year our winter term closed with one of 
the most interesting exercises we ever attended. We 
furnish this chapter of our experience, to show what 
may be done in all our schools. Some of those lads 


ideas. 


and young men, there acquired a spirit for improvement 
which they never will lose. 





Brown County Teachers’ Association. 


The Brown County Teachers’ Association will hold 
a meeting at the Presbyterian Church, in Georgetown, 
O., commencing Friday, Jan. 26, 1849. ‘Two addresses, 








several essays, and other exercises are expected during 
the meeting. 


We || 


introduced them as regular exercises, once a week. | 


! 
| 
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In our last paper upon this subject, we referred to 
three great obstacles to the improvement of common 


Education in the West— Now 3- 


schools— miserable schoolhouses, unqualified teachers, 
and the indifference of parents. The indifference of 
parents is the most important in its consequences ; for, 
upon their interest, the whole success of the school de- 
pends. As are the parents,:so is the school. If parents 
manifest no regard for the education of their offspring, 


| no one else will, and our schools will continue as they 





are, of little practical utility, compared with what they 
might be. Once let parents fully realize the importance 
of sound, intellectual, and moral culture, and we shall 
have good schoolhouses, excellent teachers, and thorough 
schools. We need more than interested patrons to sustain 
our schools, but they are, and must be, the prime agents in 
carrying on the great work of education. They com- 
pose the great majority of the sovereigns in the land — 
they rule — they pay the taxes. Others may act in the 
capacity of teachers, lecturers, and editors of educational 
papers, but if parents do not march forward with an 
unbroken front to sustain them, little will be accom- 
plished. There must be co-operation. Parents, teach- 
ers, schoolofficers, and pupils, must all work together, 
to produce the bestschool. Is it possible that parents 
have no feeling in this matter? Is it possible that the 
father, as he looks upon his manly son, cherishes no . 
hope of his future distinction and greatness? Does the 
mother, as her child draws the life-sustaining milk from 
her breast, never look forward with fond expectation to 
the time when she may see that son or that daughter 
filling some exalted station, or some useful sphere of 
action? The tigress, guided by instinct, provides with 
assiduous care for the highest wants of her cubs. The 
little parent birds labor, alternately, with never-failing 
watchfulness, to procure food for their young, until they 
can take care of themselves. They fulfill their mission, 
and shall man do less? They perform, completely, their 
work, and shall human parents neglect the most import- 
ant duties which they owe to their offspring? The 
highest wants of the child belong to his mind, not to 
his body. Food and clothing the body must have ; but 
educate the child properly, and he will take care of food 
and raiment. 

But what shall we do to arouse parents from their 
apparent indifference? Do what has already been done, 
successfully; in other states of the union ;—in Holland, 
Prussia, Switzerland, and Scotland —the best-educated 
countries of Europe. We can disseminate, through the 
press, and through the lips of eloquent men, important 
information, which will enlighten the minds of the 


| people, and awaken them to the consideration and dis- 


| 


charge of their duties as parents and citizens of a great 
republic, whose free and noble institutions they are 
bound to sustain, and transmit, in all their excellence, to 
their children. All the evils which are incident to our 
common school systein, arise from the want of a proper 
consideration of the importance of education, and what 
it is which is to be educated. Men seem to have for- 
gotten the dignity of human nature—that man was 
made ali ttle lower than the angels, and crowned with 
glory and honor—that every mind is the image of God, 
possessing the elements of His infinite mind, with capa- 
cities for a never-ending progress. Men seem to have 
forgotten their eternal destiny, and mistaken the true 
source of happiness, which consists, not in the possession 
of houses, and lands, and bankstocks, but in intellectual 
and spiritual resources. The great majority of mankind 
have not yet observed that the world is wicked through 
gross neglect and wrong instruction, more than from 


native depravity. We do not deny that all possess in- 


| ward tendencies to evil, but the circumstances which 


surround ninety-nine hundredths of our race, depress, 
| more than elevate. What we need, then, is the diffu- 
| sion of LIGHT — INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL LIGHT. In 
| all ages, the dissemination of intelligence has been the 
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Archimedian lever which has moved the world. We | 
have still faith in its power. Intelligent appeals to the | 
mass of the people will be listened to, when their own | 
interest and well-being are the subject of discussion. 
We can show, that, if intelligence and virtue are essen- 
tial to the perpetuity of free institutions, education is 
essential to the existence of intelligence and virtue. We 
can show the relation of ignorance to vice, and, from 
observations made with reference to this point, that pro- 
bably, ninety-five hundredths, if not all of our youth, 
may be saved from all the unhappy consequences of ig- 
norance and vice, and made worthy members of society, 
by proper instruction. We can appoint Boards of Edu- 
cation, whose duties shall be, to advise, consult, col- 
lect, and disseminate information,— form plans of in- 
struction,—correspond with other boards of similar 
character, and scientific and distinguished educators,— 
and assist in giving a proper direction to the increasing 
efforts which the friends of education are making, in some 
of the Western states, in behalf of a better system of 
Common Schools. We can hold state and county con- 
ventions, at which, by means of spirited addresses and 
discussions, the public can be reached, and a patriotic 
zeal kindled which will increase with the increasing 
intelligence of the people. Now it remains for the friends 
of the cause, who are already interested, who already 
realize its importance, to take the lead, wherever they 
are. Others will rally around them. Let all begin now. 
We sha!l lose time by inaction. Every year we defer 
making ample provision for the right training of the 
young, is a year lost to them and society ; perhaps thou- 
sands may be ruined for the want of that year’s training. 
When a proper degree of interest has been excited ; 
when the mass of the people are properly enlightened 


upon the subject, they will be prepared to build good || 


schoolhouses ; they will feel that it is trae economy to 
procure the best teachers, by paying them liberally, in- 
stead of employiug the most indifferent persons, whose 
principal recommendation is, that they will keep school, 
not teach it, at the cheapest rate. 

They will tax themselves freely to support Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, for the liberal and 
thorough education of teachers. They will demand 
higher qualifications, which the teachers will willingly 
meet. ‘To educate, to unfold properly and harmoniously 
an immortal soul, is the highest work of mortals. We 
need the noblest minds to fill the teacher’s office ; and a 


nation, rich as ours, should call the best educational good legislator ; and he makes a very good Gov- | 


| ” 
| ernor. 
this sacred office who need to be educated themselves. || 


talent into the field, instead of encouraging those to fill 


The experience and action of other states furnish us, in 


the West, with the best material to aid in the formation 


of our school systems. Look at Massachusetts, that 
little state, whose area is only 7,800 square miles, and 


whose “ whole territory,’ says Mr. Mann, “ would not 


make a courtyard of respectable dimensions, to stand in || 7 " 
a subject was discussed, and came in when the 


_ question was about to be taken, he always felt 
safe in voting as Mr. Sherman did, “for he al- 


front of many of the states and territories belonging to 
the union,”’ yet she spends, yearly, more than a million 
of dollars for public education,—more than another mil- 
lion for religious purposes,— and more than a third in 
philanthropic objects ; most of which comes from the 
hard earnings of her citizens. Her school fund is less 
than that of any of the Western states. Whathas been 
done for her public schools ? In the last twelve years the 
state has been revolutionized. 
legislature has enacted beneficent laws for encouraging a 
higher state of education. In 1837, a Board of Education 
was established, which, through the instrumentality of 
its accomplished secretary, Mr. Mann, has disseminated, 
annually, a large amount of most valuable information, 


in the form of reports by the secretary, who has ably with a book before him, devoting every moment 


| to study that his eyes could be spared from the 
tem, and pointed out their remedy; by School Abstracts, || oy y P 


_ occupation in which he was engaged. When he 


and thoroughly discussed the defects of the existing sys- 


furnished from all the towns or townships, giving the 
actual condition of every school in the state,—by lec- 
tures, and by a semimonthly school journal. What has 








| afterward Governor of that State, was once a 


_has still grown better; everything he did, he al- 


it came to be such, we must go back to his early 
life. 
From year to year her |) 


| principles of the Bible. And when he was an 





been the result? Beautiful and commodious school- | 
houses are taking the place of the miserable old sheds 
everywhere visible, a few years ago. In many of the 
larger towns and cities, Boston, Lowell, Salem, Roxbury, 
Cambridge, and Melford, the school edifices are really 
magnificent. The buildings themselves, are enough to 
inspire an ordinary boy with the love of study, and the 
desire to be a noble man. Such is the degree of interest 
felt, when one of these beautiful edifices is erected, that 
frequently, the governor of the commonwealth, and other 
distinguished men, meet together, to dedicate it to the 
sacred purpose of education. 

School libraries have now been very generally intro- 


the state gives fifteen dollars to every district, on condi- 
tion that it will raise fifteen dollars more, making the | 





sum of thirty dollars, for the commencement of a district || 


school library In three years, between 1842 and 1845, | 
about sixty thousand dollars were expended in this way, 
and in 1845, two-thirds of the school districts, exclusive | 
of Boston, “were supplied with this invaluable means | 
of improvement.” The state supports three Normal | 
Schools, of the highest character, for the education of | 
teachers ; and, for the last two years, it has nobly en- 
couraged Teachers’ Institutes, for the same purpose. 
The last crowning act of the state, was to establish a 
State Reform School, which is about to go into opera- | 
tion. The other New England States are rapidly follow- 
ing the illustrious example of Massachusetts. New York 
is her rival in the magnificence of her Common School 
system. Common Schools are the glory of America, 
and they earnestly appeal to the patriotism and liberality 
of the West to come forward to her duty. 





Examples for Boys. 
Governor Ritner, who was for sometime a 
member of the Legislature of Pennsylvania and 








bound boy to Jacob Myers, an independent far- 
mer, who brought him up. While he was Gov- 
ernor, there was a celebration of the 4th of Ju- 
ly at which Mr. Myers gave the following toast : | 
“Joseph Ritner—he was always a good boy, and | 


ways did well; he made a good farmer, and a | 


All this man’s greatness was the result 
of being a good boy. 

Roger Sherman, in his public life, always act- 
ed so strictly from his own conviction of what 
was right, that Fisher Ames used to say, if he 
happened to be out of his seat in Congress when 


ways voted right.” This was Mr. 
character everywhere. 


Sherman’s 
But if we inquire how 

Mr. Sherman’s character was formed upon the 
apprentice, instead of joining in rude and vulgar 


conversation, so common among the class’ to 
which he then belonged, he would sit at his work 


was twenty-one years of age, he made a profes- 





sion of religion. THe was as familiar with the- 














ology as he was with politics and law. He read 
the Bible more than any other book. Always, when 
he went to Congress, he would purchase a copy 
of the Bible at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, to read every day, and when he went home 
he would present it to one of his children. Mr. 
Lacon, of Georgia, said of him, that he had 
more common sense than any man he ever knew. 

Mr. Jefferson, one day, as he was pointing out 
to a friend the distinguished men in Congress, 


| said to him, “ This is Mr. Sherman, a man who 
duced into the districts. By an act of the legislature, || 


never said a foolish thing in all his life.’ Mr. 
Sherman was a self-educated man, a shoemaker 
by trade in his early years, but in after years he 


| became a Lawyer, a Statesman, and what is bet- 
| ter,a Christian. 


He was brought up after the old 
New England fashion, in a pious Connecticut 
family. As was the boy so was the man. If 
you would have an excellent character it must 


| be formed after the model delineated in the Ho- 


ly Bible. The basis must be a change of heart. 
The superstructure must be laid upon the prin- 
ciples of God’s word.— Anecdotes for Boys. 





Occupation. 

It is not the business or the occupation of a 
man that ennobles his character. A bad man el- 
evated, is the same scoundrel, only he has it in 
his power todo a gieater amount of injury. There 
is a foolish idea afloat, that occupation makes the 
man. Nothing can be more absurd. Virtue, 
honor, and integrity, are the same in the bootblack 
as inthe judge. The honest man who peddles 
snuff, jack knives, and gun flints, is as much en- 
titled to our respect, as he whose vessels whiten 
the ocean. The right doctrine is this—antiqua- 
ted though it may be—man ennobles his busi- 
ness. Fathers sadly miss it, when they hesitate 
to give trades to their sons, and crowd them into 
the professions—as though a poor lawyer was 
raore respectable than a good shoeblack, carpen- 
ter or painter. Young ladies, too, show their 
lack of sense, when they turn away from honest 
worth, because it is concealed beneath tar or 
chalk, smut or ashes, and take to their bosoms 
learned men of the learned professions, who have 
not learned to behave decently, or to earn butter 
sufficient for the bread they make way with. 

An honest, upright man—we care not how 


'| rude his exterior may be—is an honor to his oc- 


cupation. His industry and integrity will work 
out for him independence and honor. Where we 
read or know of one professional man who has 
distinguished himself, we can point to scores of 
mechanics, merchants, and day laborers, who 
have risen, in defiance of the impediments by 
which their early life was surrounded, to an ele- 
vated position in the hearts of mankind. Per- 
sons who have exerted the wisest and best influ- 
ence in our country, were either mechanics or 
farmers. If you believe it not, read the present 


history of our country, and you will doubt no 
longer. 
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Employment of Females in the Public Schools. 


One great difficulty which has been experienc- 
ed in this country, in the attempts to elevate the 
standard of the Public Schools, and which seem- 
ed at one time to be an insuperable barrier to our 
ever being able to introduce some of the most 
important improvements now used abroad, arose 
from the comparatively low rate of wages in 
other countries. An amount of money that 
would hardly pay a day laborer here, would, in 
France, Prussia, or Austria, secure the service 
of a man well-educated and competent in all re- 
spects for the duties of a public instructor. Be- 
sides, from the crowded state of the professions in 





those countries, there is always an abundant sup- 
ply of men perfectly content to settle down for 
life in the situation of a country schoolmaster.— 
With us it has been widely different. No one, 
ordinarily, has been willing to teach school, un- 
less either as a dernier resort, or as a stepping- 
stone to something better. Ina newcountry like 
ours, with so many more inviting avenues to en- 
terprise, it can hardly be expected that men with 
the requisite qualifications, intellectual and mor- 
al, will seek teaching as a profession, unless it is 
made equally lucrative with other professions, 
and to accomplish this requires an amount of ex- 
penditure that has staggered the most sanguine. 


This difficulty has led, very naturally, to the 
inquiry whether females cannot be employed in 
the Public Schools much more extensively that 
is generally supposed? If women can teach and 
govern any considerable number of the schools 
in which it has been thought necessary to employ 
men, the benefits that would result from it are 
too obvious and manifold to be dwelt upon. The 
wages that have been found necessary to secure 
the services of a man of the commonest preten- 
sions, would be gladly accepted, in the present 
state of society, by women of superior intellectu- 
al qualifications and attainments. Besides, there 
would be no difficulty in always being able 








to get females of this description, who would 
follow it as a business all the year, whereas a 
considerable portion of the male teachers, only 
follow the business during the winter months, 
devoting themselves, during the summer season, 
to more profitable out-door employments. This 
practice necessarily breaks up every thing like 
regularity and system, the districts where it pre- 
vails generally having a new teacher every spring 
and fall, with all the evils of new books, new 
modes of teaching and governing, and the ever- 
varying round of changes equally profitless to 
tue children, and discouraging to their parents. 


There is nothing that a girl can learn that a 
woman is incapable of teaching when properly 
trained ; and, in many cases—as every one knows 
who has frequented Sunday Schools—women 
make better instructors than those of the other 
sex. Women have often more talent for conver- 
sational teaching, (the best of all forms of in- 














struction,) more quickness of perception in seiz- 
ing difficulties by which the mind of a child is 
embarrassed. and more mildness of manner than 
a master commonly possesses; and when these 
important qualities are combined with the proper 
degree of firmness, (and that, too, may be ac- 
quired,) they cannot be excelled. For teaching 
singing they are especially qualified, as the pitch 
of their voices enables them to sing in unison 
with children, instead of an octave below; and 
for the physical strength said to be wanting, no 
instruction can be fit for a child that is given in a 
form that would exhaust any frame but one of 
iron or brass. 

“ He,” says Governor Seward, of New York, 





speaking of females, “is a dull observer, who 
has not learned that it was the intention of the 
Creator to commit to them a higher and greater 
portion of responsibility in the education of youth 
of both sexes. They are the natural guardians 
of the young. Their abstraction from the en- 
grossing cares of life affords them leisure both 
to acquire and accumulate knowledge. From 
them the young more willinglv receive it, be- 
cause the severity of discipline is relieved with 
greater tenderness and affection, while their more 
quick apprehension, enduring patience, expan- 
sive benevolence, higher purity, more delicate 
taste, and elevated moral feeling, qualify them 
for excellence in all departments of learning, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the exact sciences. If this be true, 
how many a repulsive, bigoted, and indolent pro- 
fessor will, in the general improvement of edu- 
cation, be compelled to resign his claim to mod- 
est, assiduous, and affectionate woman. Andhow 
many conceited pretenders, who may wield the 
rod in our common schools, without the knowl- 
edge of human nature requisite for its direct ex- 
ercise, too indolent to improve, and too proud to 
discharge their responsible duties, will be driven 
to seek subsistence elsewhere.” 

The experiment has been tried in Massachu- 
setts on a much broader scale than here, inas- 
much as they have undertaken there to employ 
female teachers for the winter schools in the 
country districts, where, it has always been sup- 
posed, nothing but the strong arm and powerful 
frame of the other sex would answer the pur- 
pose. The experiment was resolved upon some 
four or five years ago, and has succeeded so well 
that females are gradually supplanting males in 
the business of public instruction, throughout the 
State. The following extracts from the returns 
of the various districts, will show, better than any 
thing else, the practical working of the system 
in Massachusetts: 

“In two of our schools,” say the school com- 
mittee of the town of Boylton, “the West and 
the Center, we have tried the experiment, this 
year, of employing females to teach our winter 
schools ; and we feel confident in saying that it 
is no disparagement to those who have had the 





charge of these schools in winters past, to say 

















that we have never known them to be more ably 
managed, more successfully governed, or more 
faithfully instructed. ‘The scholars have made 
all the proficiency that we could have expected 
under teachers of the other sex. The large 
scholars have uniformly in the West school, and 
generally in the Center, been more cheerfully 
subinissive to the rules and regulations of the 
school than in former winters, when these schools 
have been under the instruction of male teach- 
ers.” 

“ We are not prepared to say that it would be 
advisable to dispense with male teachers altogeth- 
er in our winter schools, but we are satisfied that 
female teachers might be employed to a far 
greater extent than they have hitherto been, with- 
out any detriment to our schools. And, by 
adopting this course, our schools might be 
lengthened one-fourth or one-half,” 

Say the school committee of the town of Pe- 
tersham: ‘ Four of our winter schools were 
taught by females, and withont any disparage- 
ment to the young gentlemen teachers, some of 
whom did very well, yet justice compels us to 
say, that the schools taught by females during the 
past winter have made as good progress as those 
taught by males. And it is not too much to say, 
that the school which made decidedly the best ap- 
pearance at the close, was taught by a young la- 
dy.’’—* It is frequently the case, that large and 
turbulent boys, whom it was quite difficult for 
men to govern by severe means, have been won 
into good behavior by the gentle treatment of a 
female teacher.’ 

Say the school committee of the town of Brim- 
field: ‘The winter schools, eleven in number, 
were taught by five males and six females. To 
say nothing in disparagement of those under the 
care of males, we hazard the opinion that those 
taught by females will suffer nothing in compari- 
son. Indeed, to some of these we are constrain- 
ed, in justice, to give the preference before any 
and all others.” 

“ Some have objected to female teachers for the 
winter schools, on the ground that the large 
scholars would not be willing to submit to fe- 
male authority and dictation, and hence that, on 
the score of government, we might expect trou- 
ble. But, so far as the experience of the last 

winter goes, this objection is removed, It has 
been just as we always supposed, from the very 
nature of the case, would be the fact, viz: that 
the older scholars, and especially the young men, 
would have too much self-respect and regard for 
the feelings of a kind, amiable female teacher, 
to allow them unnecessarily to wound her tender 
sensibilities. Now it is a fact, that in four 
schools taught by females, we have found older 
scholars thanin any taught by males. In three 
of these schools we found young men from eight- 
een to twenty-one or two, and in every instance 
in the most perfect state of subordination, treating 





























their teacher with great deference and respect, 
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and yielding with perfect good feeling to all her | 

] 3 
We have heard not a breath of com- 
plaint, as it regards the conduct of the older 


wishes. 


scholars in particular, except in one instance, and 
that was the case of a very ignorant, and“one 


As it should be. 


prepared paper made to revolve on a cylinder | 

that travels at a like speed per minute as the per- Many years since, when the late Lieutenant- 
forated paper at the transmitting station. In this | Governor Philips, of Andover, Massachusetts, 
manner no time is lost by any mechanical move- | was a student at Harvard College, owing to some 
ments or magnetic action, or by any manipulation | boyish freak, he quit the university and went 








i] 


M! 


should say, a very foolish boy, who, though | of the operator at the machine, and by multiply- | home.—His father was a grave man, of few words. a 
nineteen or twenty, could scarcely read, and who, | ing the parts which the perforated paper passes, |) He inquired into the matter, but deferred ex- 

it was said, went to school, not to learn, but to giving each part a separate battery, and a wire to | pressing any opinion until the next day. At 

make disturbance. We cannot forbear in gener-| each line of telegraph, the same communication | breakfast he said, speaking to his wife, “ My 

al, to bestow the highest encomiums on the con- | is fully and simultaneously transmitted to, and dear, have you any tow-cloth in the house suit- ~ 
duct of the older scholars, especially of the | recorded at, any reasonable multiplicity of sta- l| able to make Sam a frock and trowsers?”’ She = 
young men, who have attended the several | tions; or if a machine consisting of twenty such | replied, yes. “Well,” replied the old gentleman, . 
schools taught by females.’’ The committee pro- parts is required to one, two, or three distant sta- | «follow me, my son.” Samuel kept pace with A 
ceed to state, that they found the female teachers | tions only, all these parts not wanted are put out | his father as he walked near the common, and at ‘ 
quite as well versed as the males in the higher || of action by simply turning back the parts that | length ventured to ask, “What are you going to | 
branches of mathe matics ; that they used the | complete the electric circuit. | do with me, father?” “I am going to bind you | 
reaps oe we ee 9 success, In | In this manner Mr. Bain has already trans- | an apprentice to that blacksmith,” replied his 

the exercises of the schoo!; that they were more | mitted signs representing one thousand letters | ¢ . . shatae « . > 

ingenious in “ introducing little devices calculated | (not words, as mil been represented.) per minute; | a t a ~ sa — iti md 

to animate and encourage children,” and to re- | and at the iad of 31. letters 8 word this sa nae .: eager sone So Na 
: s 2 € , | the son. He did return, confessed his fault, was ] 
lieve the monotony of school exercises ; and that | will be about 285 words per minute; but it is be- | 9 good scholar, and became a respectable man. : 


they were more attentive to cleanliness and good | 
manners, and more successful in making good 
readers, 

“2. Wherever the winter school is too large, 
or it is thought expedient, on some other account, 


to intrust it altogether to females, a male teacher 
might be employed, for the express purpose of | 
taking charge of the larger and more advanced | 


scholars, who attend only at that season; the fe- 


male being retained as an associate or assistant 
teacher. In this way, unnecessary changes | 
would be avoided, and the benign influence of the 
gentler sex in schools would become permanent, 


and be secured to that class of children, especial- 


ly, who most need it.” 


EE 
Description of Bain’s Electric Telegraph. 
The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, as first con- | 

trived and now used both in Europe and Ameri- | 

ca, is dependent (as the name implies) on mag- 
netism to move metallic bodies for the purpose of 
giving and recording signs; and so early as 1837 | 

a Mr. Davy published in England a mode of 

using the electric current to mark signs on cloth 

by chemical means; but this apparatus was only 
capable of giving about six signs a minute in a | 





short distance by several wires at one point. 


By the invention of Mr. Bain, he dispenses 
with the magnetic action to produce mechanical | 
movements for making and recording signs, and 
employs long strips of paper, so perforated in| 


groups that each group represents some known | 


: ; 
letter or sign. ‘The non-conducting substance of | 
the paper passing between the electrized parts of 


the machine, intersects the electric circuit except | 


; ; | 
at each perforation, where the electrized parts of | 
the machine come in contact, through each suc- 


| the passage between, so that on the arrival of the 


lieved by Mr. Bain that he will be shortly able |- Tf all parents were like Mr. Philips, the students 
to transmit 2500 signs, equal to 1000 words a} at our colleges would prove better students, or 
minute, though he does not wish to assert that he the nation would have a plentiful supply of black- 
has transmitted so large a number. No part of || smiths.—Zawrence Co. Gaz. 

the machinery is liable to derangement except the 
conducting wires. 


TO TEACHERS OF ALEGBRA. 





This is common to every 
other arrangement at present in use, though the 
time may not be far distant when this last inven- 
tion may be avoided. By this mode of operation 
the public news of Europe or of the United 
States, may be composed in either country or on 


|| VALUABLE OPINIONS. 
Bethany College, Nov., 1848. 
| Ray's Aneepra, Part First, is the best book 
for Common Schools and Academies, that I have 
JAMES P. MAJON, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics. 


| Seen. 
steamship the composed news may be at once | 
placed inthe Electric Telegraph, and in a few | 
minutes be transmitted to every important place || ¥rem Mr. Chase, Principal - e. Set yey 
: % 4 | F a ct examination o rol, 
in the country, for the press to be copying it for | I have made a c — mn 

Se s ; 7 | Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and I am compelled to 
the public information, in places hundreds and | a . on ad 

; fm say that, although expecting from his pen on ad- 

even thousands of miles apart, within one hour | jyjrable treatise on the subject, it far exceeds my 
of the time at which it arrives; or a mer-| jighest expectations. I believe that it ought to 
chant, having correspondence at a distant city, | take the precedence of all others now in use. 
can use his own mode as agreed between himself G. A. CHASE. 


From M. M, Campbell, Prof, in Indiana State University. 

* * %* 'The present work [Ray’s Algebra] is 
characterized by great plainness and a progressive 
and most gradual advancement from simple arith- 
‘metic to the higher, though not the highest, de- 
partment of Algebra. IT was especially pleased 
with the gradual and easy transition from numer- 
al to literal equations, and from particular to gen- 
eral problems. Just here many a young algebra- 
ist fails and gives up in despair. But few, me- 
thinks, need do so now, with such a work as this. 
|| Another excellence of the work is its careful and 


and his correspondent, of signifying letters by 
perforations; and in transmitting a notice by this 
means, be secure against any one else knowing 
the business it concerns, because the paper con- 
taining the received and recorded notice going to 
the correspondent would only be understood by 
him and the party who sent it. And from the 
rapid action of this mode, one wire will transmit 
more than fifteen wires can do now, and so many 
communications can be successively sent in the 
same time now occupied for one. This mode is 
in use between London and Birmingham, a dis- 
tance of 112 miles, and between Manchester and |, 
Livei pool, a distance of 32 miles. It has been 
provep from London to Liverpool, a distance of 
226 miles, under an unfavorable state of the tun- 


accurate definitions. 
M. M. CAMPBELL. 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, complete in one vol- 





cessive perforation. ‘I'his admits the electric cur- 
rent to act with its natural velocity to complete 
the circuit and transmit the sign to a distant sta- 
tion, where each sign is recorded by the electric 
pulsation passing into and through a chemically 


_nels through which the connection of the wires 


passed, but the result was the same; and when 
Mr. Bain left England, the London and Liver. 


| pool line was in course of completion through- 


out-—Journal of Commerce. 


| 





ume, in good leather binding, is sold at the 
VERY LOW price of $4,50 per dozen—50 
cents retail. Published by W. B.Smiru & Co., 
58 Main street, Cincinnati; and by CvxarK, 
Austin & Co., 205 Broadway, New York City. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 


Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 


BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 


November, 1848S. 








= (|Faher’heit || 1) 














©. ||/Therm'ter Barom!|| Wind. 5 z | 

eis | a ih & (8?! ¢ 

ye Mean|| & | = = |3s| 3 

a= height = a = D “| 2 | 

1 38 43 40.2 29.249 west west | 3 var’ble 4 | .02 

2 37 47 41. -514| do | do | 1. clear, 10 | 

3/385750.5| .404) sw | sw) 3 var’ble 1 | 

4 39534).8; .085 s w | 2 cloudy 0| .38 || 

5 324741.7) .175|sw | sw | 3 var’ble 5 | 

6 374336.5, .352 west west 3 do 4 | 

7 313834.5 .540|; do | do | 3) do 2 | 

8 344939.0, 362; sw | sw) lcloudy,; 0 | 

9 3238332 603 nw nw 1 fair 6 | 

10 274235.5, 621; ne | ne! 1 clear | 10 | 

11 364241.5) .285' do ne}lcloudy 0 | 1.20 

12 424542.8 .210)) n n | 1) do 0| .02 

13 494743.8, .457)| do | do |1, do | O | 

14 434945.7| .429! do do |1\; do | 0 

15 364341.2 .417| west west} 1 var’ble 5 | 

16 384841.7. .297| do | do | 1 cloudy’ 0 | 

17 314235.0| 486) nw nw 1 fair 6 | 

18 324437.3. 542 mn n | 1 varble 3 | 

19 3044345 .634) do do | 1, do 3 | 

20 25 4235.2) .492)| do do | 1, do | 4} 

21 '324636.7 .384) nw nw)1. clear, 10 | 

22 |3046 39.8) .238, sw | sw | 1 var’ble! 4 | | 

23 375448.7) .131)) do do | 1) do | 3} 1.25 

24 4053 44.7 28.614) s do | licloudy, 0! .30 

25 |33 40 36.0 29.036 sw | do | 1 var’ble| 1 | 

26 '304034.4 .404 west west) 2) do | 1 | 

27 274034.8! 536) swi sw} 1} do 1 

28 325443.3 426) do do | 1 clear 10 | 

29 425947.2, .024) s s | 3 var’ble) 3| .14 

30 333635.2, .459| west west Il cloudy 0 | £29 | 
ise \ | | | 


Expianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 


with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or | 


greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 


mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning | 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the | 


barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. 
of the wind, 0 denotes cali, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation 
SUMMARY— 


Least hight of ‘Thermometer, 25 deg. 


Greatest hight of do 59 

Monthly range of do 34 

Least daily variation of do 3 

Greatest daily variation of do 22 

Mean temperature of mouth, 39.78 
do do at sunrise, 35.9 
do do at 2 P. M. 45.3 

Coldest day, November 9th. 

Mean temperature of coldest day, 33.2 

Warwest day. November 3d. 

Mean temp. of warmest day, 50.5 


Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.614 inches 


Maximum do do 29.645 do 
Range of do 1.031 do 
Mean hight of do 29.3469 do 


No. of days of rain and snow, 11. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 2.6 inches. 
Perpendicuiar depth of unmelted snow, 1.5 inches. 


Wearner.—Clear and fair, 6 days ; variable, 15 days— 
cloudy, 9 days. 


Wino.—N. 514 days; N. E. 2 days; S. 2. days; S. 
W. 81g days; W. 813 days; N. W. 3!¢ days. 

Memoranpa.—Ist, spit snow 91¢ to 10, a.m.; 2d, clear 
and cool; 3d, light rain 614, P. M.; 4th, wet, gloomy day; 
5th to 8th, fair, cool, and variable ; 8th, nearly cloudy; 
9th, 10th, cool, fair, and clear ; 11th, drizzly all day, 
after 9, a. m.,—heavy rainin night; 12th, drizzly, a.m.; 


In estimating the force | 


| 13th, 14th, cloudy and gloomy; 15th, a. m., cloudy, P. 


m., clear; 16th, cloudy and gloomy; L7th to 22d, plea- 
sant, fair weather ; 23d, pleasant and variable—began to 
rain 6, p.m.; 24th, cloudy and drizzly until 2, P. M3 25th, 
clear, at sunrise —spit snow 3 to 10, P. M.; 26th, 27th, 
variable and pleasant ; 28th, beautiful, clear day; 29th, 
| As Mey fair —r. M., cloudy and wet 3 to 8, P. M.; very 
windy night; 30th, cloudy and damp; snow latter part 
of night. 


1846-7, and is about 2 degrees less than the mean tempe- 
rature for the last 14 years. 


OsservaTions.—This month has been colder and more | 
unpleasant than the same month during the last six years. | 
The mean temperature is 5 degrees less than it was In | 


The quantity of rain isalso | 


less than usual, being about one-third less than the | 


monthly mean. 








DRINKER & HORERIS, 


RICHMOND, VA.., 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE 


SCHOOL BOOK: 


CROZET’S ARITHMETIC ; for Colleges and Schools. | 


By CLauptus Crozer, trinci val of the Richmond Acade- | 


my ; late State Engineer of Virginia; and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Engineering at West Point. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the American Courier, May 27th, 1848. 


This book has enough certainly in its history to secure 


for it the respectful attention of all those engaged in the | 


profession of teaching. Professor Crozet is a man well 
known, both as a mathamatician and a successful teacher 
of mathematics, firrt as a pupil of Legendre and Bourdon; 


then while Professor at West Point, as an instructor of 


nearly all the eminent mathematicians who have graduated 


at that institution; and more recently, as State Engineer of | 


Virginia and Louisiana, and as President of Jefferson Col- 
lege in the latter Ssate, and of one of the leading public 
institutions in the former. By these means he has become 
widely and favorably known in his profession, and an ele- 
mentary treatise from him on the subject of his favorite 
pursuit, comes +o far accredited by the character of the au- 


teachers. 

The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction 
of reasoning to a greater extent than it has been customary 
in works on arithmetic. There is nothing empirical in the 
book. The whole logical process of the science of num- 
bers is exhibited with conciseness and perspicuity, and is 
made the basis in each case of the practical rules which 
|| follow. The study of arithmetic in the manner here 


algebra. ‘The author has made, also, some valuable correc- 

tions in the vulgar nomenclature, and introduced some im- 
|| provements in tle common processes of arithmetic. In the 
watter of innovation, however, he has exercised a com- 
mendable degree of caution. 


D. & M. ALSO PUBLISH 
\ “HOWISON’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.” 


| 


A History of Virginia, from its Discovery and Settlement 
by Europeans, to the Retrocession of Alexandria, in 1847; 
with a Review of the Present Condition of the State. 2 
vols., 8vo. By Rozert R. Howison. Price $4, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the Philadelphia Saturday Coureer, 


| * Old Dominion,” has evidently perused the records of bis 
native State with the eye of a philosopher and the reflec- 

| tion of a sage, and transcribed her story with the pen ofa 

| poet and ascholar. Virginia is not only one of the oldest, 
but has been one of the most important States of the con- 
federacy, naturally, socially and politically, and she has 
here an historian whose enthusiasm, tempered with judg- 
ment, lucid diction, and eloquent descriptive powers, can- 
not fail to win him the attention and thanks of his country- 
men. 


From the Lynchburgh Virginian. 


Its literary execution and general merits require no for- 
bearance of the critic on account of private foelings. Itis 
but very inadequate praise to say that it is incomparably 
| the best history of Virginia that has yet appeared. The 

style is neat, correct, and perspicuous, yet easy and flow- 
ing—there are but few efforts at fine writing. The narra- 
tive is generally concise, and the reflections are such as do 
honor to the head and heart of the writer. His object appears 
to be the truth. He belongs to the modern school of politi- 
cians, whose aim is not to pervert or invent incidents to sup- 
port a theory or a party, or to whitewash a dynasty, but to 
| Investigate and record facts as they occurred. * * 





thor, as almost necessarily to secure for it the attention of 


taught, must be an excellent preparation for the study of 


The author of this history, who is a worthy son of the | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 
A New Collection of Church Music. 
By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
in Church Music, is respectiully invited to this, the latest 








work of these well known authors. It is the result of 
great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. 
braces— 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
heretofore more or less in cOmmon use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 

SECON D—A much greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 

‘THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
noue of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
“but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge ani taste.” 


It em- 


FOURTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and 
a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 
other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the * 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

‘The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. ‘ 

HlisToRICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains * DescriIpTIVE TABLES,” in which 
a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual ef Psalmo''y, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 
examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 

58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., No. 14 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R_M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amerwa—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysisand Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustroted by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavisgiving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C BROOKS. A. M., 


Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 











pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 
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RAY’S ALGEBRA, 
PART FIRST. 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of In- 
struction; with numerous Practical Exercises. | 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. 


Complete in one volume, \2mo, of 240 pages. 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward Col- 
lege. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


In presenting this work to the educational public, the 
publishers confidently anticipate for it a speedy attainment 
of as great popularity as that already enjoyed by the Arith- 
metical Course of Dr. Ray. An analysis of 
was published in the September number of the School 
Friend. It isthe result of much labor and research, having 


been prepared with the utmost care, expressly for the | 


Eclectic Educational Series. The author's experience, 
as well as eminent success, as a teacher of mathematics, 


have, it is believed, admirably fitted him for this work. | 


The great favor with which it has already been received, is 
guillyieg evidence of its high merits. ‘Though but four 
weeks have elapsed since its publication, the first edition is 
already nearly exhausted. 


While the work is very comprehensive, containing a | 
larger amount of matter than is usual in first books in Alge- | 


bra, and is priated and bound in a very neat and substantial 
manner, it is sold at one-third less price than other similar 
works. 


a copy for examination, on application to 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 


School Book Publishers, 
58 Main Street. 


NEW AND ELEGANT 


BOOK ON ASTRONOMY, 


IN QUARTO FORM. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CADY & BURGESS, 


New York, 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY; 


Designed for the use of Public or Common Schools in the | 


United States. 


grams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 12, | 
City of New York. 


“It has been the object of this Manual of Astronomical 
Science, to present all the distinguishing principles in 
Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but | 
with such occular demonstrations, by way of diagrams and 
maps, as shall make the subject easily understood. The 
letter-press descriptions and the diagrammatic illustrations 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book; 
and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less 
price than have been given in any other elementary As- 
tronomy.” 

The plan is so simple and illustrations so complete, to- 
gether with the beautiful style in which it is got up, that it | 
cannot fail of an extensive introduction. 

The following are some of the peculiar characteristics of | 
the work : 

Ist. Its size, being in the quarto form enabled the au- 
thor to introduce larger diagrams than are found in any 
other primary work upon the same subject. 

2d. The Lessons, in all cases, face the diagrams to which 
they refer; this places the illustration constantly before the 


eye of the pupil while he is studying his lesson. 

3d. The explanations are placed upon the diagrams 
themselves; rendering it unnecessary to use letters of refer- 
ence, which are useless and perplexing to children. 

4th. The planets are shown in their various positions ni 
their orbits, as well as the inclination of their axes to the 
plane of their orbits. 

5th. Many of the diagrams are original, and most of | 
them are drawn upon a different principle from the ordi- 
nary diagrams in use, and, it is believed, better illustrate 
the subjects to which they refer. 


Teachers are particularly requested to examine the work 
for themselves, and decide upon its merits. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., New York. 


Illustrated with numerous original Dia- | 


ay’s Algebra | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- 
Teachers of Algeba will be supplied gratuitously with | 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 





NEW YORE, 
stock of Schoo 


attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H.& S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 
BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 


companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 


with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 


and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. 


Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 
do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 


tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 

Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a 

larger work than this for reference. 

SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 


-»- 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 


do. do. EXERCISES. 

PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 
do. CHEMISTRY “ 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
do. PHILOSOPHY “ ‘ 
do. CHEMISTRY as e 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography ; quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. &'S. have recently published an elementary treatise 


tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 


book, is $20.00 For the same, with paper back, $ 15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in six 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 





SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. § 2. 





SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s and Mechanic's Companion, 


Comprising U. S. Weights and Measures; Mensuration of 
Superficies apd Solids; Tables of Squares and Cubes, 
Square and Cube Roots; Circumference and Areas of Cir- 











com onal for sale a very large and well selected 
, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 


on Astronomy, accompanied by 16 neatly printed and beau- |) 


to the school or lecture room. The price of the maps, per |) 
|| set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 


| school teacher, who can herself sing, although 


| WILKINS, CARTER, & CO.’S 
| POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS, 


| MORE UNIVERSALLY USED THAN ALL OTHERS 
COMBLNED, 


ARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLECTION OF 

CHURCH MUSIC: by L. Mason. Greatly admired 
for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling character of its mu- 
sic. Published under the direction of the Boston Academy 
of Music, with a pampblet of Firry-NINE SELECT TUNES, 
| added in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and 

excellence of the Collection, without extra charge. 

| THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. Edit 
| ed by L. Mason. This standard work is so well known 


and used as to preclude the necessity of any recommen- 
dation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason andG.J.Webb. One 
of the most complete works of the kind ever published. It 
has received the sanction of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. In style, 
| there is a great diversity, it being suited to every variety 

of subject and occasion, and is, especially, adapted to con- 
gregational use. The Psaltery will make a valuable addi- 
tion to the Boston Academy’s Collection and Carmina 
Sacra, and ought to be in every choir. 


NOW READY, 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK FOR THE PRESENT 
SEASON, NAMELY : 


THE NATIONAL LYRE: a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, comprising the best ancient and modern 
compositions of established merit, with a choice selection 
of Chants, &c., designed for the use of choirs, congrega- 
tions, singing schools, and societies, throughout the United 
States. By S. Parkman Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancroft, and 
H. K. Oliver. It is believed that this will be one of the 
most beautiful collections ever published. 1t consists of 
old, new, and original music, all of which is of a strictly 
devotional character. The old tunes have simple arrange- 
ments, and are within the capacity of all performers. The 
new ones have been selected with great care from classic 
composition, while, it is hoped the original may be found of 
sufficient variety to please all tastes. All needless difficul- 
| ties in the construction of the vocal parts have been avoid- 

ed; and, as far as possible, each separate part has been 
| made interesting aud easy to the periormer. Another im- 
| portant feature of this book is, the substitution of small 
| notes for figures in the organ score. As comparatively few 
persons have the opportunity of perfecting themselves in 
Thorough Bass sufficiently even to play plain psalmody 
correctly from figures, it is hoped that this arrangement 
| may cordially meet the approbation of all. The book be- 
ing somewhat less in size than the others, it is offered at a 
lower price; thus placing it within the reach not only of 
choirs in special want of new books, but of those who are 
already supplied. 


| NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. Johnson, 
Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. A collection 
| of Choruses, from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
| Mendelssohn, and other distinguished composers. This 
work embraces a larger collection of choruses than has 
been before published, arranged in a form for the use and 
improvement of choirs; and it is believed that, besides the 
| additional interest which its use imparts to choir meetings, 

the study of the pure compositions it contains will greatly 
| improve the taste and facilitate the power of execution. 
| Although only published in the summer, several editions 
| have been already sold—the price being even lower than 
j the Common Church Music Books. 


| SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in two parts. 


By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Aca- 


demy of Music. It issupposed that any mother, or primary 


she may 
know so little of musical characters as not to be able to read 
music herself, may, by the help of this book, be enabled to 
teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the 


way for a more thorough and extensive course in higher 
schools. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 
—Consisting of a great variety of Songs, Hynins, and 
Scriptural Selections, with appropriate music, arranged to 
be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, also, the 
elementary principles of Vocal Music, prepared with refer- 
ence to the inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, 
designed as a complete musical manual for common or 

rammar schools: By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. This work has been prepared with reference to the 
wants of common schools and academies, and is designed to 
follow the above work. 











yr .. the Mechanical Powers, the Setam Engine, &c. &c. 


For sale by W. B, SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, and 
other booksellers 
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GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- | 
covery of America, by Columbus, to the present || 


time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 





BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and Spanish 
possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
original America, and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 
— of Cities, &c., &c., are interspersed throughout the 
work, 

so yo questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historical chart, arranged on the best chronology. | 

‘Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian Tribes. The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs. 

The first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration oi Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
present time. 

In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- 
tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with his administration. 

Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 


ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- || 


tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence, 

The work is printed on large open type, well bound, and 
contains 450 pages 12mo. 


Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, || 


are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 
tained on application to the publishers, or our agents, 
Messrs. W. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 


Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journal! of Commerce. 

Its plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. 
is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 

From the Rev. Joun S. C. Ansort, Principal of Abbott’s 
Institute, New York. 


New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636 Houston St. 
I have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern 


sey’s Histury of the United States, designed for the use ot || 


schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


From the Rev. Wm. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 


WILLIAMsbBuRGH, L. I, January 11, 1848. 


Messrs. Capy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of || 


classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey's 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
approaches a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of history, the compend of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trusting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 

Wm. H. VAN DoREN. 


I fully concur in the above. C. Tracy, 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway. 


The New York Recorder says—‘ Guernsey’s History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, simple in 
= and will be readily understood by the gon eare 
glad to see that it recognises God in history, and seeks to 
pr nl his presence and providence in our national 

airs” 





 CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITI’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Simith’s 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 


instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of || 


children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work’ 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 











The book || 


of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation Seek. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 

| youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
of the History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
| efforts. This is a new and original *S and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, (for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 

GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 


containing a clear er of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, whic 


| so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 

| tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
proceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
| Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
| Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
| N. C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
| quested to examine the above works. 


| The above, with a general assortment of School and 
| Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 


| chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 


Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 
C. & B. also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder's 

















Guide, large quarto, sheep 





The excellence of this book |; 


| QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- |) 


will commend itself as rational, | 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, || 











ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, acade- 
mies and bigh schools, illustrated with 212 superior 
engravings. 

‘These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D., embrace, Ist. A 
description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Kye, Far, &c. 2d. 
They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons apparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their eflorts to mitigate and 
remove disease. ‘These features make them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. ‘These works are now ex 
tensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor” 
mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
country. 

Mippiesury CoLeces, Vt., June 1, 1847. 

Dr. CutTrER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 
sone work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 
ege as a text bouk, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
design of Academies and Colleges. 

Your obedient servant, 


C. B. ADAMS, 

Prof. Chem., &c. 

I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
the opinion of Professor Adams. ‘LABAREE, 

Pres. Med. College. 

The following orders are published in the annual reports 
of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- * 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the annual examination of the grammar schools. 

Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
troduced into the schools for girls. 

Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
consider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 

City or Boston, April 18th, 1848. 

I the subscriber do hereby certify that “ Cutter’s first book 
on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city, 

S. F. MeCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee 


‘‘ State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., April 21, 1848. 
Dr. CUTTER: 


Dear Sir,—I comply cheerfully with your request to give 
you my impressions of the merits of your treatise on ¢*An- 
atomy and Physiology,” after using it as a school book in 

| the “State Normal School” about two years. [ am happy 
to say, that I regard it as having higher claims, as a school 
book treatise of the two subjects in connection, than an 
other work before the public, with which I am perch howe 4 
And [ think it important to present the subjects together. 
Without a knowledge of the strueture of the organs of the 

| body, one is scarcely able to understand their functions. 
Indeed, to some extent, it is indispensable to connect the 
two. I hope you will succeed in securing their introduc- 

| tion into the Schools of the West. 

The “ First Book on Anatomy and Physiology, for Gram- 
mar Schools,” we continue to use in the model school. 
We regard it as the best, and adapted to their wants. I 
think, for “common schools,” it has a better adaptation 
than the larger work. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Truly yours, 
DAVID C. ROWE, 
Principal of “ State Normal School.” 


EDDY'S CELEBRATED 
PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, agents for the sale of the above well- 


known printing ink, have just received from the manufac- 
tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
and now offer at much reduced prices: 
News Ink,° 
Book Ink, No. 


- + = + 25 cts. per lb. 
| 4,- in a pe 40 “6 
Book Ink, No. 3, - - - 50 « 
Book Ink, No. 2, - - - - 75 & 

This Ink is acknowledged by many of our very best 
| printers, to be unequalled in many respects by any other 
| printing Ink made. The only obstacle to its very exten- 
| sive sale heretofore has been the very high prices charged 
| for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
| lieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
| ink. We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
| give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
| isfaction. ; 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 

tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from 20 to 50 lbs. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main st., Cincinnati 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising — 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


with 45 illustrations. 


2, do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

A do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 dv do GUOLOGY., 310 do 


“The above series, taken separate ly or collective ly, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

r * YALE CoLieGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“I think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review tor the The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwaArpb Co..ece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
I know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger's, 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


teacher, 


~ GRIMSHAW’S” 
POPULAR HISTORIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 


| TO DEALERS IN- 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
| 


W. B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


Ss’ ES’ Ewa Pw ZC See 
AND 
Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
| articles, being confident that we can make it an object for 

them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
| rally used ia Southern and Western Schools, at lowest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGufiey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
to be the most popular series of school books ever, pub- 
lished. 

Oue stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very Pow prices. 

Booksellers 


| Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
| great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
| stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 


supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
3ook Bindery, we are now regulorly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books. ‘These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quulity and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. ‘TERMS—CAsH. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S |, 
MUSICAL WORKS, | 


| 
AT | 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. | 








do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 

do KEY TO do do 

do HISTCRY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 

do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do _ stitched: 
do KEY TO do do | 
do HiSTOKY OF GREECE, bound; || 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; |} 
do KtY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; || 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st'd | 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; || 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions. for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to -observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended, 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

‘CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 
Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 


By Dr. Tho- 





| By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 
THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 
CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 
THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 
THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 





Co’s ” Improved Edition. 





W. B. SMITH & CO. 


are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain || 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. - 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
| interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
| School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION ; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 
LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
| A.M; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
C&SAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
| out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President FE. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rey. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

Rey. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

| Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

| Professor W. H. McGutley ; 

And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 

Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. 

It is deemed superiluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. ~~ 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 
By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

159, Pearl street, N. Y 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surve ying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. 





It is highly 


| practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 


containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
sirative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 
ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 
The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

159 Pearl St., New York. 











Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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